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THE PROSPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
MIGRATION—II 


N the first article on this subject in the Bulletin of Nov. 14, some 
reneral factors affecting international migrations were considered, 
nd the way in which these factors are illustrated by, or illuminate, 
he main outline of migration-history in the last century or more may 
ow usefully be glanced at before the prospects of migration after the 
rar are surveyed. 

[he century between the end of the Napoleonic Wars and 1914 
‘itnessed the emigration of between 50 and 60 million Europeans (of 
yhom perhaps a third subsequently returned) to the Americas, Africa, 
nd Oceania—far the biggest migration of which we have any know- 
edge. The primary reason for this migration was the usual one that 
he standard of living offered by the overseas countries was higher 
han that offered by Europe; the secondary impetus given to it by 
bolitical persecution in some European countries was probably of 
‘latively little importance. The United States, which took about 70 
ber cent of the migrants during this century, provided for its occupied 
opulation an average income per head 60 per cent higher than that 

Great Britain, and probably nearly twice that ruling in Germany in 
he middle of the period, when most of its immigrants came from those 
vo countries; the potential improvement in standard of living which 

offered to the Italians and Slavs who made up the bulk of the immi- 
ants from the 1880’s onwards was even greater. Canada and 
ustralia, which took most of the British emigrants from 1900 onwards, 
robably did not provide average standards of living higher than those 
{ the Mother Country, but offered infinitely better prospects and easier 
-ginnings to those who wished to engage in agriculture. Argentina and 
razil held out the prospect of great improvements in standards of 
‘ing to the Latin peoples (and, in the mid-nineteenth century, to the 
ermans) who went there. 

While these great overseas movements were beneficial to the migrants 
emselves, they appear also to have been acceptable to the general 
pulations of the countries both of emigration and of immigration. 
here could be no doubt that the overseas countries were under- 
pulated, in the proper sense that an increase in population raised the 
neral standard of living, for, as long as settlements were small and 
attered, it remained unprofitable to link them up, and so open the 
untry, with railways, roads, and canals, and to specialize production 

the various localities as much as was necessary to obtain the greatest 
» 1121 
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possible benefits from the diverse and widely-separated resources o{ 
large territories. Moreover, although the opening-up of the wester 
United States, for instance, caused complaint from farmers in the 
Eastern States, who felt the competition of the new cheap produce. 
there were powerful sections of the community interested in th 
effective occupation of the West, with all the opportunities for profitable 
investments and the expansion of markets which went with it, and 
immigrants were therefore widely welcomed. ; 

That there was general over-population in the countries of emigration 
is not so evident. In‘some of them it certainly existed; there could be 
no clearer instance of over-population than Ireland in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, while Italy, Poland, and the Balkan countries were 
also clearly over-populated, especially towards the end of the period, 
Whether Great Britain and Germany were over-populated is doubtful, 
though it is likely that Britain, at least, would have been had the 
enormous emigration from her not taken place. If there had been no 
emigration of natives from England and Wales between 1850 and 191() 
(the immigration into the country being assumed to remain what it 
actually was), the population in 1910 would probably have been some 
9 million—or 25 per cent—higher than was actually the case, for the 
number of English and Welsh emigrants in those years was over six 
million, and their natural increase, had they stayed at home, has als 
to be taken into account. It is hardly likely that the extra need for 
imports due to a population so much larger than the actual one could 
have failed to cause the terms of British overseas trade to be much less 
favourable than in fact they were, especially as the absence of emigra- 
tion would also have meant fewer overseas producers of cheap primar) 
products for us to import and smaller overseas demand for our manu- 
factures. Any economies obtained through a larger scale of working 
in manufacturing industry, partially offset as it would have been by a 
greater pressure on our agricultural and mineral resources, would 
probably have been quite insufficient to counterbalance this adverse 
effect on our foreign trade relations if the population of England an‘ 
Wales in 1910 had been 45 million instead of 36, and if overseas terti- 
tories had been deprived of the 6 million English and Welsh migrants 
and their progeny. 

What is generally more important in practice than the often w- 
answerable question whether the countries of emigration are ove! 
populated, is the fact that whatever loss a country incurs through the 
emigration of some of its inhabitants is diffused very widely over thos 
who remain—-it does not strike any particular interest with great force. 
Indeed, the groups which are benefited by the departure of emigrants 
are often more vocal than the more numerous ones which are harmed; 
the Trade Unions welcome a restriction of the labour-supply aid the 
shipping companies naturally encourage emigration, while the e™ 
ployers who would employ the labour so removed, the consumers W! 
would enjoy its products, and the workers in complementary industries 
who are deprived of their markets do not feel their interests mu! 
affected. It is for this reason that restrictions on emigration are * 
much less widespread and severe than those on immigration. Thus, 
many European countries in the nineteenth century, whether they wet 
overpopulated or not, there were various private or semi-offic® 
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agencies encouraging emigration, and there was little opposition to it 
where serfdom no longer existed. 

Thus, all three of the factors most favourable to migration—economic 
benefits to the migrants, to the country of immigration, and at least to 
the most vocal interests in the country of emigration—were operating 
in the nineteenth century. What changes came about in the operations 
of these factors? ‘ 

In the first place, the difference in standard of living between the 
new countries and those of the old ones which supplied most emigrants 
in the middle of the century gradually decreased. The average output 
per occupied person in the United States, which had been some 60 per 
cent above the corresponding figure for Great Britain, and nearly 100 per 
cent above the figure for Germany in the middle of the century, was in 
1913 only about 25 per cent above the British figure and probably less 
than 45 per cent above the German. The gap increased again after the 
war; in 1929 the American advantage was probably about 45 per cent 
as compared with Britain and once more almost 100 per cent as com- 
pared with Germany, but it subsequently narrowed still more drastic- 
ally. In the depth of the slump, British per capita output was probably 
as great as American, and was only about 10 per cent below it in 1937. 
Canada’s income-levels, since the beginning of this century, have been 
closely similar to those of the United States; Australia and New 
Zealand, on the other hand, have apparently increased their attrac- 
tiveness in relation to Britain (from this point of view) from the 
beginning of this century, right up to the eve of the present war—a 
fact probably connected to some extent with the diversion of the main 
British migration from the United States to the Dominions, which 
happened about 1900. The supply of potential emigrants from North 
Western Europe, moreover, was sharply reduced after the first decade 
of this century, first by the war of 1914-18, then through the fall in 
fertility, which had begun about 1880, and which was accelerated after 
1920. The rate of natural increase in 1936-38 in the area as a whole was 
scarcely half of what it had been in 1911-13. 

The attractiveness of the United States to emigrants from Southern 
and Eastern Europe, however, did not decline as did its attractiveness 
to British and German emigrants. Moreover, the fall of mortality rates 
in Southern and Eastern Europe, coming about a century later than 
the similarly-caused reduction in North-Western Europe, brought 
about a sharp rise in the rate of natural increase there after about 
1870. The population-pressure so generated in an area where there 
was little development of manufacture was largely responsible for 
the great Latin and Slav emigration to the United States after about 
1885, and this emigration, once begun, became institutionalized, in- 
formation about prospects in America (very accurate information, to 
judge by the way in which emigration varied with prosperity) being 
passed back continually to friends and relatives of the emigrants. 

Thus, the potential supply of emigrants to the overseas countries 
remained high, though the sources had changed, and the inducements 
to emigrate, apart from periods of acute unemployment (such as that 
after 1929) also remained high, though, again, they appealed to other 
people than formerly. The attitudes of the public authorities in the 
most important countries of immigration and (to some extent) of 
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emigration underwent, on the other hand, a great change. The acti: 
of the United States Government in 1921 and again in 1924, in limiting 
immigration first to 357,000, then to 154,000 per year, of which number 
less than a third might come from the countries which had recent\y 
supplied most of the immigrants, was particularly important, and th 
reasons for it deserve attention. 

First, since the 1880's, land settlement had ceased to absorb ap 
important fraction of the immigrants—hence, the establishment oj 
newcomers required the provision of man-made capital (as distinct from 
gifts of nature) to a greater extent than before, involved closer competi- 
tion with workers already established, and was less evidently (thoug) 
not necessarily less truly) stimulating to economic activity than th: 
earlier immigration which had been connected with territorial expan. 
sion, railway-building and the increase of land values. Secondly, the 
great growth of manufacturing industry strengthened the politica) 
position of the interests naturally most opposed to immigration—the 
Labour Unions. Thirdly, the change in the main sources from which 
immigrants were drawn meant that the competition with established 
labour became fiercer, since the standard of living demanded by the 
new immigrants was much lower than that demanded by the old 
condition aggravated by the fact that they had no longer the opper- 
tunity of acquiring free land in the West), and gave the exclusionists 
the support of those interested in maintaining the old ‘‘racial’’ compos- § 
tion of the nation, and of those who feared the divided loyalties and the 
“dangerous’’ political opinions of the newcomers. These factors have 
also been at work, in widely varying degrees, in other countries oi 
immigration, and to them have been added, since 1929, the still more 
powerful ones arising from the existence of long-continued agricultural 
depression and of the (generally) shorter industrial depression which con- 
pletely reversed the direction of net migration. The increased genera 
awareness of the existence and evils of unemployment, which is 
largely a product of the inter-war period, has, by a muddled (but 
natural) process of thought, helped to induce the belief that no 
immigration can be beneficial so long as any substantial number of the 
existing population is involuntarily unemployed—a criterion which 
had it been rigorously applied in the past, would have excluded mos! 
of the migration which has ever taken place. 

The obstruction has not been all on the side of the countries 0! 
immigration, though they have, not unnaturally, done most of it. The 
growing intensity of nationalism in many European countries has cause 
two policies to be adopted which make migration more difficult—te 
actual obstruction of emigration (as practised in Italy since 1927) 
the ground that the country needs a large population, usually {0 
military reasons, and the hindering of the assimilation of emigratl 
nationals or their descendants in the country to which they have gone 
(as long practised by Germany, but especially since 1933, and especially 
in Latin America). To hinder emigration may often be justifiable 
economic grounds—the loss incurred by a country when its mor 
enterprising citizens, educated at great public and private expense, § 
abroad, is too frequently neglected—but a course which makes ¢ 
country’s emigrants suspect of being potentially hostile to the count! 
which receives them is the surest way of closing the doors to them, a 
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can achieve the political results hoped or from it tnt in the very 
short run. 

The decline of international migration since 1914 is, therefore, easily 
accounted for. In what ways are the factors responsible for it likely to 
be modified after this war? This is a question which must be con- 
sidered in a future article of this series. 


A. J.B. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA SINCE JUNE 1940 


MAIN POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


THE Allied landing in French N. Africa last month closed one of the 
most obscure chapters of the war, the two-and-a-half years of diplo- 
matic and economic intrigue connected with the Vichy control of N. 
and W. Africa. Owing to their vital strategic significance, with Tunis 
and Bizerta dominating the narrow channel between the E. and W. 
Mediterranean, Morocco and Algeria flanking Gibraltar, and Dakar 
reaching out toward the Americas, and their economic importance as a 
source of foodstuffs and raw materials, these territories were bound to 
play a large part in the war. The present article will attempt to review 


Mshortly their political history since June 1940, while the following 


article will deal with the economy of these territories and its develop- 
ment under the Vichy régime. 

For a few days after the collapse of the French Armies in 1940 there 
was some hope that N. Africa might provide the base for continued 
French resistance. At Bordeaux President Lebrun, with a number of 
French Ministers and Deputies, was ready on June 23 to transfer the 
Government to Morocco. In Morocco, the Resident-General, General 
Nogués (appointed by the Front Populaire in 1937), issued a call to the 
population, both French and Moslem, on June 25, expressing the 
determination of Morocco not to yield to the enemy, and declaring that 
not an inch of French soil would be ceded to Italy; a similar statement 
was made by M. Peyrouton, the (politically right-wing) Resident- 
General in Tunisia. Even the Vichy press later admitted that popular 

pinion in the three N. African colonies was for several days strongly in 
Havour of continuing the struggle, but by June 28 this movement in 
favour of resistance had collapsed. It would appear that General 

‘oguées, like General Mittelhauser in Syria, responded to a personal 
ippeal by General Weygand to stay at his post and accept the Armis- 
ice, and this decision seems to have had the active support of the 
Hrench business community and plantation owners in Morocco, and to 

ave been accepted by most of his civil and military subordinates. M. 
Peyrouton also made a declaration accepting the Armistice, since ‘‘it 
reserves the honour of France and assures the defence and integrity of 
Africa”, and the Governors of Algeria and W. Africa also rallied to 
the Pétain Government. 

In the meantime, at Bordeaux Pétain, at the instigation of Laval, 
persuaded President Lebrun and M. Herriot to abandon the plan of 
ontinuing the war from N. Africa. When M. Mandel and some 200 
ther Deputies and Senators crossed to Morocco they were arrested by 
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the local authorities there, and a British mission under Mr. Duff Cooper 
and Lord Gort, sent by air to Casablanca, was unable to get into contag 
with M. Mandel, and returned to Britain the following day. A few days 
later, on July 3, the refusal of the French Admiral in command of tiy 
French warships at Oran to comply with the British call to rejoin th 
Allies ez proceed to a neutral port led to the first armed clash between 
Allied and Vichy forces. The acceptance by the local authorities in \. 
Africa of the Armistice and the Pétain régime did not mean the djs. 
appearance of opposition and pro-Allied sentiment among the popula. 
tion, and for some time afterwards there were riots in Moroccan and 
Algerian towns and hundreds of supporters of General de Gaulle wer 
arrested. But it did mean the end of any chance of organized resistang 
to Germany in N. Africa. 

Under the terms of the Armistice France was obliged to demobiliz 
her troops and hand over her supplies of munitions and war material; 
the militarized zone of the Libya-Tunisia and Libya-Algeria frontier 
and certain areas extending inland from these frontiers were to be de- 
militarized, together with Oran and Bizerta. Italian and Germa 
Armistice Commissions were to supervise the execution of these pro- 
visions. After Vichy had shown its determination to defend the Empir 
against the Allies, at Oran and Dakar, the Germans allowed French 
forces to be reformed in N. Africa up to a strength of 120,000, though 
arms and munitions at their disposal were held under Axis Control 
and after the British Libyan offensive at the end of 1941 the Germans 
began to remilitarize the Libyan frontier of Tunisia. 

For the rest, however, the Vichy Government was left in control of 
the French Empire. Germany appeared to prefer to control the 
strategic position and economic resources of N. Africa indirectly by 
control over the Vichy Government, rather than to risk the defection 
of the territories to the Allies by a threat of occupation. For the Vichy 
Government, on the other hand, N. Africa was more important than tt 
had ever been to Republican France. With two-thirds of metropolitan 
France in German hands and with the gradual disintegration of the 
remoter parts of the Empire, N. Africa was politically as importatt 
for the maintenance of the Vichy régime as unoccupied France itseli. 
In addition Vichy depended on N. Africa for food supplies, .and i 
creasingly so as German demands on metropolitan France grew 
Above all, N. Africa, together with the Fleet, was the chief bargaining 
counter left to the Vichy Government in its negotiations with Cet 
many. The history of N. Africa since the Armistice has therefore beel 
largely governed by the paradox that Germany, so long as she fell 
assured of Vichy collaboration, was only too ready to strengthen Vici 
control in N. Africa as a potential threat to any possible de Gaullis 
risings, while Vichy appears to have used her control in N. «Africa 
times to bolster up her position vis-a-vis Germany. 

During the first three months after the Armistice the task of consvli 


dation was in the main left to the local authorities. M. Peyrouton wi 


soon removed from Tunisia to the Vichy Ministry of the Interior, 4%! 
was replaced by Admiral Estéva, a former class-mate of Darlan’s, 
July, while Admiral Abrial was made Governor of Algeria. Genet 
Nogués was confirmed in his position as Resident-General of Moroc 
in spite of suspicions aroused in ‘‘collaborationist”’ quarters by his i! 
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Cooper filleactions to the Armistice, and M. Boisson was left in charge of W. 
ontact frica. In September General Weygand was sent as Delegate-General 
W days fl nd Commander-in-Chief of the whole of Vichy Africa. His position 
| of the HMMRyas in effect that of a Viceroy responsible only to Marshal Pétain. His 
oin the Hmmediate task was to prevent the spread of de Gaullism which had 
etween Myst won over French Equatorial Africa and to supervise the “‘Vichy- 
S in XN, cation” of N. Africa. In an interview with an American correspondent, 
he dis. eported in The Times of December 18, 1940, he declared his mission to 
pula. Fhe “to maintain the unity of French Africa in itself, and the unity of 
in and #French Africa with the metropolis of France. Africa is one with 
le were rance and General Weygand is one with Marshal Pétain.”’ 
istance Even before General Weygand’s appointment the administration 
as being carefully sifted, and officials known to be opposed to the 
\obilize rmistice or suspected of de Gaullist tendencies were dismissed. This 
aterial; Hpolicy continued under the new Delegate-General. Men appointed by 
rontier #the ‘dead Parliamentary régime’ were rapidly replaced by others of 
be de #iproven sympathies to the ideals of the ‘‘National Revolution’. The 
ermal [organization of the French Legion under General Trinquet was speeded 
@ pl: #up, and youth groups were formed to absorb 20,000 between the ages of 
“mpi fie 2 and 20; by the end of 1941 the French Legion in N. Africa numbered 
French Hover 100,000, presided over by General Francois. The existing repre- 
though Hisentative institutions were abolished, their place being taken by bodies 









































ontrol, #nominated by the Vichy Ministry of the Interior. Administration was 
ermals Mi ightened up, especially in Algeria, where more power was given to the 

Prefects and economic services were created in each Department. 
itrol of HThe Vichy anti-Jewish laws were applied throughout N. Africa, with 
ol the HMecrtain modifications owing to the large number of Jews in Algeria. 
tly by MiGreat efforts were made to increase the agricultural output, of such 
fection MMvital importance to metropolitan France, and steps were taken to 
Vichy further industrial development. At every opportunity emphasis was 


than it aid on the strong ties binding French N. Africa to metropolitan France, 
politaniwhile Weygand’s work as pro-consol over the whole of N. and W. 
of theMAfrica did something to coordinate the several territories. It was of 


vortail vital importance to stamp out the growth of separatist tendencies, such 
; itselt. as had led to the defection of French Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons, 
ind i Mand the Chad territory, and important work in this task of coordination 

grew. Bgwas done by periodic economic conferences of all the N. African terri- 


raining ories held at Algiers, under Vice-Admiral Fenard, to discuss questions 
h Get fof supply and production. 

re bel The failure of the Dakar attempt in September, 1940 was clear proof 
he felt MMof the firm hold of Vichy on N. and W. Africa even so early after the 
Vichy BPArmistice; undoubtedly there were de Gaullist elements in W. Africa, 


raullist Mibut they were held down by a firmly pro-Pétain administration. To 

rica a Bovercome the difficulties of the colonial exporters, which were held to 
have been largely responsible for the “revolt” in French Equa- 

onsolt MiMtorial Africa, a system of State purchase of colonial produce was 

on Wismantroduced. 

or, aie he Moslem population appears to have accepted the Vichy régime 


N's, i ewith surprising readiness. As General Nogués told an American corre- 
veneté Baspondent in December, 1940, “If possible they are even closer to us in 
proce), Hthis moment of defeat than before. From the Sultan of Morocco down 
us irs Bato the humble natives they have made touching demonstrations. Even 
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the Arab Nationalists, who have been at times somewhat inclined 
turbulence, have rallied to us.” 

Soon after taking over his pro-consulship General Weygand began ty 
cultivate closer relations with the U.S.A. In April, 1941 it was learne 
that negotiations had been opened with the American Consul-Gener| 
at Rabat, Mr. Murphy, for the resumption of trade, and at the end of 
June it was announced that an agreement had been concluded for fo 
French ships to ply between New York and Casablanca with Britis) 
navicerts, carrying food, clothing, oil, and other necessities to \ 
Africa, and bringing back cork, olive oil, gum arabic, etc. The American 
papers reported at the time that these shipments were only agreed oy 
after ‘Great Britain and the U.S.A. had received adequate assurances 
that Weygand’s army would not become involved in major military 
action against the British, and that the N. African colonies would not 
be turned over to the Nazis for military uses.”’ U.S. policy with regard 
to these shipments was largely grounded in the belief that General Wey- 
gand was invincibly opposed to any concessions to the Axis in contra. 
vention of the Armistice and, as an additional safeguard, an American 
control commission was to supervise the distribution of these supplies 
However, in view of the fact that throughout this period North Africa 
exported large quantities of foodstuffs and material to France, ther 
can be little doubt that the Axis Powers benefited from these supplies, 
since, according to reliable reports, some two-thirds were regularly 
appropriated by the German authorities at the French ports. On the 
other hand, this very fact may have diminished German incentive to 
assume direct control of N. Africa, and it certainly for a time served 
the purpose of the U.S. Government in strengthening General Wey: 
gand’s position. This may explain the German attitude towards Vichy 
relations with America. While only too eager to allow Vichy to supple- 
ment Axis foodstuff resources, the Germans feared that these nego- 
tiations were giving opportunities for propaganda work, intrigue 
and espionage on the part of the American authorities. The French 
authorities in N. Africa, however, maintained officially that they had 
a right to conduct negotiations with the U.S.A. as a neutral Power. 

By October the Germans began to demand General Weygand’s dis 
missal. Even in the autumn of 1940 they had become suspicious of lis 
attitude, and it was rumoured that Goring had told Laval that Wey- 
gand must be recalled, but that Weygand had refused to return. The 
dismissal of Laval in December appeared to have strengthened We): 
gand’s hand. In June 1941, during the crisis over Syria, the New Yor 
Times reported that Weygand, in opposition to Darlan, had persuaded 
the Vichy Cabinet to resist demands on N. Africa, to refuse to takt 
military action against the Free French territory, and to dissociate 
Syria from the defence of the African Empire. As The Times of Novet 
ber 22, 1941 said, his policy seemed to have been governed by a desitt 
to keep French N. Africa as a kind of semi-neutral block which, havin 
at least the appearance of quasi-independence, might be useful 4s 
bargaining counter in any future talks either with the Germans or tle 
Allies. 

On the 20th November, 1941, however, Weygand “‘retired’’ and his 
post as Delegate-General was abolished; his ‘“‘retirement”’ was probably 
not unconnected with the beginning of the British offensive in Liby® 
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vhen the Germans felt that he was too dangerous to be left in control 
f such vitally important territories. A message from Vichy stated that 
his special task in N. Africa had been accomplished and that his func- 
ions, if continued, “would run the risk of encumbering henceforth the 
initiative of the authorities of the different possessions, and on the 
‘ther hand, the relations of these authorities with the central body, as 
they are laid down by the existing statutes’’; he was therefore replaced 
by a General Secretariat. General Juin was made Commander-in-Chief 
in N. Africa, M. Chatel was Governor of Algeria, and Vice-Admiral 
Fenard was appointed head of the permanent secretariat, which was put 
under the ‘‘vice-présidence”’, i.e. Admiral Darlan. The appointment of 
General Juin was followed in January, 1942 by the transfer of Wey- 
gand’s former Chief of Staff, General de Tassigny, from Tunisia to the 
Montpellier military region of France, and he was replaced by General 
Barré. 

After Weygand’s dismissal, however, few significant changes were 
made in his policy, and it was in the main continued by his two former 
colleagues, Chatel and Fenard. Not even the return of Laval to power 
in 1942 seems to have had much effect on internal policy in N. Africa, 
apart from the carrying out of severer anti-Jewish legislation, at the 
time of the measures taken in France during the summer. It may be 
assumed that the local authorities continued Weygand’s policy towards 
the U.S.A., an assumption which is borne out by the fact that the 
Americans resumed their shipments of supplies soon after Weygand’s 
dismissal, and continued them throughout 1942, with only two short 
interruptions following the discovery in January that food and trucks 
were being sent to Rommel and again after Laval’s return to power in 
April. It was officially denied at the end of November, 1941 that any 
bases in N. or W. Africa had been ceded to the Germans. The transport 
of certain supplies to Rommel through French territory was allowed, 
however, and there were many signs that the Germans intended to 
develop their hold on N. Africa. 

German and Italian Armistice Commissions had been established in 
Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria immediately after June, 1940 in order to 
see that the Armistice provisions were carried out. Officially these 
Commissions were to be composed only of Italians, but from the be- 
ginning there were Germans in Morocco, and in the spring of 1941 
Germans began replacing Italians in all three territories. As early as 
October, 1940 a German economic commission arrived in Morocco to 
make investigations into the country’s economic resources with a view 
to using it as a source of supplies. By June, 1941 there were several 
Germans unofficially attached to the Algiers Armistice Commission, and 
German missions visited Tunisia from time to time. Early in 1941 
Weygand went to Vichy to protest against the large increase in the 
German Commission which replaced the Italians in Morocco. On 
March 9, 1941 the Vichy Cabinet was sufficiently alive to the dangers 
of this German infiltration to declare that N. Africa would be defe ided 
against any aggressor, within the limits imposed by the Armistice, by 
French forces alone. Mr. Eden gave an estimate of the German officials 
in Morocco at the end of April as 200, and by July their numbers in all 
three Commissions had increased to 250. 

Their activities, moreover, were by no means confined to the execu- 
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tion of the Armistice terms. They controlled not only shipping, x 
allowed under the Armistice, but also civil aviation, and requisitions 
petrol stores as ‘‘war material’’. They got into direct contact with th. 
Arab population, trying, without much success, to exploit existing 
nationalist tendencies and to detach native troops from their loyalty 
to the French command. The shortage of certain foodstuffs, such x 
tea and sugar, and the French requisitioning of meat and wool providei 
material for arousing Moslem discontent. Weygand and Nogués wer 
both alive to the danger of their activities, reinforced, as they were jp 
May 1941, by the lifting of the ban on German “‘tourists’’. After Wey- 
gand’s dismissal there was again a notable increase in these Axjs 
activities. German Consulates were established in February, 194? jy 
Algiers and Casablanca, Germans were reported to have taken over the 
coastal batteries on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and it was said that 
the battleship Jean Bart had been completed with German aid. 

As is now known, from July, 1942 the Allies were planning to make 
landings in French N. Africa. President Roosevelt’s broadcast of 
April 28, announcing that the United Nations would take measures “ji 
necessary, to prevent the use of French territories in any part of the 
world for military purposes by the Axis’, brought home to the Vichy 
régime and to the Germans the danger of a possible Allied landing ij 
Africa, should German control become too threatening. Dakar was 
regarded as the most likely spot for an American landing, and after the 
fall of Madagascar Déat and Doriot urged an agreement with Germany 
to prevent a corresponding attack on Dakar. The urgency of sucha 
programme was increased by the arrival of American forces in Septen- 
ber and October in Sierre Leone, Liberia, Brazzaville, and Leopold- 
ville. On November 3 two repatriation ships left Dakar evacuating 
women and children as a show of preparedness, and an Allied attack on 
W. Africa seemed imminent. Although the Paris press, in October, 
resumed its attacks on ‘‘American activities in Morocco’’, the Allied F 
landings on N. Africa came as a complete surprise to Germany. On the 
other hand, Darlan’s presence in N. Africa during the critica] fortnight F 
preceding the landings gives rise to the suspicion that he may have 
made a shrewd guess at the direction the Allied attack would take. 

A final word must be said about the attitude of the population in 
French North Africa throughout these two-and-a-half years, in order to 
explain in some measure their reception of the newly arrived Allied 
troops. The Moslem population remained, on the whole, only slightly 
affected by the anti-French propaganda of the Axis agents. Admiral 
Estéva worked hard in Tunisia to pacify Moslem feeling and to resist FF 
Italian attempts to exploit separatist movements among the natives F 
The measures against the Jews were no doubt in part intended to appeal ‘ 
to the latent anti-Semitic sentiment among the Moslems. The Sultan 
Morocco is reported to have been consistently anti-Nazi, and the mos F 
influential of the Moslems always remained faithful to France, and it F 
garded Naziism and Islam as irreconcilable. The French administration F 
had been carefully sifted and must therefore be assumed by November, 
1942 to have been in the main pro-Vichy; this does not mean that they 
were pro-German, and it may be surmised that American propagan 
in N. Africa worked on the argument that being pro-Vichy was n° 
necessarily incompatible with being pro-Ally. The French busines 
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ommunity and plantation-owners appear, on the whole, to have 
onsistently supported the Vichy régime, partly owing to its right-wing 
political complexion, but were at the same time naturally ready to 
respond to American promises of markets for their produce. 

There was, however, a considerable element of opposition to the 
régime, particularly in Algeria, where there were many arrests for ‘‘Com- 
munism’, ‘“Gaullism’’, “‘treason’’, and ‘‘subversive activity‘. A drive 
against Free French sympathizers started in the autumn of 1941, and 
many members of the Army and Air Force were imprisoned; but there 
was far from being any large-scale Free French movement in N. Africa. 
Among the civil population as well as the armed forces a substantial 
minority would probably prefer an Allied to a German victory, but 
there is every indication that 30 months of Vichy rule have sufficed 
to give a firm hold on the internal administration to those who favour 
a semi-fascist régime of the Vichy brand. 

C. M:€. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
A Day-to-Day RECORD 


Nov. 24.—Morocco radio announced that there had been no general 
mobilization in N. Africa because “‘the Armistice Commission has 
stripped our country of all modern arms’’, and therefore it was better 
to leave the men at their civilian occupations than to send them ill- 
equipped to training barracks. 

lhe radio also stated that fidelity to Marshal Pétain was essential 
for those who ranged themselves under the orders of Darlan, since 
Darlan was, in imperial France, the constitutional representative of 
the head of the State. ‘‘Admiral Darlan is the trustee of the Frenchmen 
who were the victors of Verdun’’, it said. ‘40 million Frenchmen, 
1,200,000 French prisoners, await their liberation from the victory of 
their Empire. A great soldier, General Giraud, will lead the glorious 
army of Africa. At the side of our comrades in arms whom we found 
again, in the spirit of November, 1918, let our password be ‘Conquer 
or die’. 

The Governor-General of West Africa, in a broadcast from Dakar, 
stated that it had always been his constant anxiety to maintain French 
sovereignty over the territories which had been placed under French 
protection. This same anxiety had led him to bring French West 
Africa under the orders of Admiral Darlan; moreover, he was con- 
vinced that by taking this step he was remaining faithful to the oath 
given to Marshal Pétain. ‘“‘French West Africa’’, he said ‘‘will remain 
completely and absolutely free from all foreign occupation of whatever 
nature’. In the past the French leaders had hesitated to take sides, 
they had lived through difficult times, but now that the decision had 
been taken they must think only of France. ‘The road which French 
West Atrica is taking together with French North Africa’, he said, ‘‘for 
the liberation of France and of her Chief of State will demand of every- 
body a complete devotion and absolute discipline’’. 

Admiral Darlan issued orders to M. Boisson to prohibit any ship 
from leaving Dakar. 
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Nov. 25.—The Sultan of Morocco sent a message to Presidey 
Roosevelt explaining that an agreement with France had compelly 
Morocco to defend herself when American troops landed in N. Afric, 
But the invaders had since furnished tangible proof that they came x 
liberators and not conquerors. 

Nov. 26.—Dakar radio announced that M. Boisson had received fro 
the Governors of Dakar, Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, and Frene) 
Sudan, as well as from the French Commission at Togo, messages of 
loyalty and adherence to the French in N. Africa. 

Nov. 27.—Admiral Darlan broadcast from Algiers a message stating 
that Hitler had just decided to occupy Toulon and disarm France, anj 
that the fleet at Toulon had scuttled itself. This had followed th 
German declaration of the free area of Toulon as a trap to keep the 
French ships under the cannon-fire of the Germans. He declared that 
Germany’s aim to crush France was now clear, and announced that the 
French in N. Africa would be pitiless against those who, willingly or 
unwillingly, served the design of France’s foreign enemies. ‘‘None of x 
must hesitate any longer to do his duty’, he said, ‘““crush Germany and 
Italy and deliver our country”. ‘‘French Africa is the only place in 
the world where our flag flies freely, where the army carries its arms 
where the navy flies its flag, and where our air force can use its wings 
he concluded, ‘Inhabitants of Africa, we are the only hope of France 
let us show ourselves worthy of her.” 

Admiral Darlan and General Giraud were deprived of their French 
nationality by the Vichy Cabinet. 

Nov. 30.—M. Boisson arrived in Algiers to see Admiral Darlan 
General Nogués, the Resident-General of Morocco, also arrived in 
Algiers. 

Dec. 1.—Admiral Platon, broadcasting for Vichy, appealed to the 
troops in N. Africa to offer passive resistance, to their ‘“‘feloniow 
leaders’ and the Allies. He spoke as Secretary of State charged by 
Pétain and Laval with the co-ordination of the three services, so that 
they could hear the voice of France. These generals, and Darlan 
pretended to act in the interests of France while they were sacrificing 
her, and said they were liberating her, but were increasing her unhapp: 
ness. They knew that they were invoking the name of the Marshal 
in vain. For the moment, he said, “do not start an open revolt, becaus 
you would be sacrificed, but disobey all orders and oppose them with 
passive resistance. Do not lift your arms against those of your brothers 
who are still defending Bizerta’’. 

In France, the Government were about to form a new national army 
In N. Africa the felonious leaders, following the orders of foreigt 
Powers, were assembling a felonious and treacherous army. 

Darlan issued a proclamation, broadcast by Radio Morocco 
announcing that French Africa had been given the official structure 
which would enable it, pending the liberation of metrop >litan France 
to defend the general interests of the Empire, to resume the fight on tlt 
side of her allies, and to represent France in the world. In the absence 
of the Chief of State, who was a prisoner, it was necessary that French : 
sovereignty should be maintained and represented in all territories 
where the flag still flew, and “the High Commissioner . . . assisted by 
the services of the High Commissariat, will henceforth assume the 
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rights and responsibilities of a Government in every country concerned. 
In accordance with the existing statutes the Governors and Residents 
of Algeria, Morocco, French West Africa and, as soon as it is liberated, 
Tunisia will ensure the administration and defence of their territories 
and the high authority of the Commissariat. At the side of the High 
Commissioner, who represents the French State, the Imperial Council 
will from now on, represent the various territories of the Empire’. 

The Imperial Council included the Governors and Residents, the 
General C.-in-C., the Deputy High Commissioner, and the Secretary- 
General, who would ensure, with the co-operation of delegates from the 
various countries represented at Algiers, a permanent liaison between 
the various parts of the Empire. 

The announcer added that “it was necessary to avoid superimposing 
the heavy and uniform central administration on the administrations 
already existing, the role of which, on the contrary, will have to increase 
if flexibility and authority are to be ensured for French policy”’. 

Dec. 3.—Radio Morocco broadcast a message from General Eisen- 
hower to the people of North Africa congratulating them, Darlan, 
Giraud, and the Forces, on the manner in which they had rallied to 
the United Nations to save France. All Frenchmen worthy of their 
country’s past had, he said, forgotten their small differences of ideas 
and were ready to fight hand in hand to vanquish the Axis. The Forces 
in Tunisia had given proof of their courage and military value, and 
with U.S. support and sufficient modern weapons had already shaken 
the legend of German invincibility. He concluded with the words: 
“All together, on les aura’. 

Algiers Radio announced that M. Peyrouton had placed himself at 
Darlan’s disposal. 

Dec. 4.—Radio Morocco reported that the official Journal D’ Alger 
announced that Darlan had ‘‘assumed the leadership de jure and de 
acto of the French Colonial Empire. Furthermore, he will remain 
'-in-C. of the Navy, Air Force, and Army. The city of Algiers will be 
the true capital of France. The Imperial Council will assure the con- 
tinuity of French administration’. 

Dec. 5.—Brazzaville radio stated that “in view of their unassailable 
position in the political sphere as opposed to the instability of the 
position of intermediary France, with whom the United States have 


pconcluded only temporary arrangements, the Fighting French assume 


all the rights and obligations of the French Republic’. 

Dec. 6.—General Nogués stated at Rabat that the French vessels 
at Dakar were completely under the control of Admiral Michelier, 
(.-in-C. of the naval forces in Morocco. He said he considered Pétain 
i a prisoner of the Germans and was “‘sure his heart is entirely 
with us’’, 

A speech by General de Gaulle was broadcast from Brazzaville calling 
for united action by the forces of the French Empire against the Axis, 
ow that the rest of the Empire, with Allied help, had been able to 
shake itself free from the Vichy régime, which had been “artificially 
uilt up on national despair”. A great part of the Empire had con- 
mued or resumed the war since 1940, and now that N. and W. Africa 
had also broken free from “the poisoned and usurped régime of Vichy”, 
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all the organized French forces must link up in order to strike th 
enemy. 

Radio Morocco reported an exchange of messages between Darly 
and General Eisenhower on the anniversary of the Pearl Harbour attack 
Darlan sent “the best wishes of French Africa for the Allied cause" 
and the General expressed great pleasure at receiving his lette 

Dec. 7.—U.S. press reports from Algiers stated that General Eige. 
hower had reached an agreement with Governor Boisson whereby tly 
Allies would be able to use Dakar as a naval and air base, and allie) 
ships interned in French West Africa and their crews would be release. 

General Catroux, Delegate-General of the Fighting French Foros 
in the Levant, told the press in London that he considered, m 
military grounds, that Darlan was dangerous. Hitler might well make 
an attack upon Gibraltar, there would then be Gibraltar on one side 
and Tunisia on the other and in the middle Admiral Darlan, and Genen 
Catroux said that he had “‘absolutely no trust’”’ in him. He pointed out 
that the fate of the campaign in Tunisia largely depended upon th 
quality and security of Allied communications, stretched over mor 
than 1,200 miles across territories under Darlan’s authority, an 
Darlan had taken very good care not to state his position clearly. 4 
non-belligerent régime had been instituted in French N. Africa, an 
“non-belligerence’”’ carried the same unfortunate associations as th 
name of the man at the head of the régime. “We feel entitled t 
wonder’’, he said, ‘whether his presence at the very heart of the 
allied communications with the armies in Tunisia can be reconcile! 
with the security of those armies’. 

The end of the Darlan régime would mean the total re-entry of \. 
Africa and French W. Africa into the war. “It would mean the elim: 
nation of the man who personifies the armistice of 1940 and the policy 
of collaboration, and the disappearance of the obstacle which prevent 
the French Empire from uniting in the fight’. He considered that 
circumstances had changed since the American landings in N. Africa 
and that, from a purely military viewpoint, it was necessary to revis 
the agreement between General Eisenhower and the Admiral. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST ON NOV. 29, 1942 


MR. CHURCHILL, in a war review on Nov. 29, said that the great 
undertaking of the landings in N. Africa had only been render 
possible by the perfect comradeship and understanding prevaililt 
between the British and American Staffs and troops, servi 
under an American C.-in-C., and backed by the Royal Navy 
The U-boats had not only been evaded and brushed aside }) 
the vast British and American convoys on their way to N. Afric 
they had definitely been beaten in the 10 days’ conflict follows 
the landings both inside and outside the Mediterranean. For evely 
transport or supply ship lost a U-boat was sunk or severely damage 
and for every ton of Anglo-American shipping lost so far in the expet 
tion perhaps two tons had been acquired in the shipping in the Frent 
harbours of North and West Africa. General Alexander had timed bi 
battle at Alamein to suit exactly this stroke from the west, so that his 
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ictory should encourage friendly countries to preserve their strict 
eutrality, and should rally the French forces in N.W. Africa to a full 
sense of their duty and opportunity. 

From the 2,000 miles of African coastline fronting the under-side of 
subjugated Europe the Allies intended to expel the Axis before long; 
‘but Africa is no halting-place’’, he said. “It is not a seat but a spring- 
board. We shall use Africa only to come to closer grips’’. The reopening 
»f the Mediterranean to military traffic would probably save as much 
hipping as could be achieved by a heavy blow at the U-boats. But the 

astery of the N. African coast would also open the air battle upon a 
ew front. To end the war there must be the maximum possible air 
chting. Already the German Air Force was a “wasting asset’, and 
heir new construction was not keeping pace with their losses, whereas 
he British, American, and Russian Air Forces were together far 
arger, and the British and U.S. expansion in 1943 would be “‘well 
orth watching’. Operations in N. Africa would also enable the Allies 
o bring the weight of the war home to the Italian Fascist State in a 
ray not hitherto dreamed of by Mussolini or the Italian people. Not 
nly the northern industrial centres, which were already being attacked, 
but all the naval bases, munition establishments, and other military 
bjectives of southern Italy would be brought under prolonged, 
cientific, and shattering air attack. It was for the Italian people to 
say whether they wanted this to happen to their country or not. One 
nan alone had brought them to this pass, and in spite of the efforts of 
Ir. Churchill and President Roosevelt Mussolini had brought the 
Italians needlessly into the war. To-day they had lost their Empire, 
and over 100 Italian generals and nearly 300,000 of their soldiers were 
n Allied hands. The Italians had nothing to show for this sacrifice 
xcept ‘‘a brief promenade, by German permission, along the Riviera, 
h flying visit to Corsica; a bloody struggle with the heroic patriots of 
‘ugoslavia; a deed of undying shame in Greece; the ruins of Genoa, 
‘urin, Milan’, And this was only a foretaste of what Italy must endure 
nless the Italian people turned against their Fascist leaders. 

With regard to the Russian front, Mr. Churchill said the “‘invincible 
efence of Stalingrad is matched by the commanding military leader- 
ship of Stalin”. The jaws of another Russian winter were closing on 
litler’s armies, and 180 German divisions, many of them reduced to 
ittle more than brigades, together with a host of Italians, Rumanians, 
and Hungarians ‘‘dragged from their homes by a maniac’s fantasy” 
lust be prepared for ‘‘a second dose of what they got last year’’, with 
bnly the consolation that they had been led not by the German General 
tatt but “by Corporal Hitler himself’’. 

Speaking of France, he said that the developments in N. Africa had 
onvinced him that Hitler-would break the Armistice, overrun all 
‘Trance, and try to capture the French Fleet at Toulon... Such develop- 

ents could be welcomed by the United Nations, since they had 
Pxtinguished for all practical purposes the ‘‘sorry farce and fraud”’ of 
he Vichy Government, which was the necessary prelude to the reunion 
bf France without which French resurrection was impossible. All 
renchmen were now equally under the German yoke and would all 
late it with equal intensity; he agreed with General de Gaulle that the 
last scales of deception” had now fallen from their eyes. The perfidy 
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by which the nena Fleet was ensnared was typical of Hitler’s dg. 
trines and practices; by its melancholy end the Fleet had redeemed jx 
honour, and from the flame and smoke of the explosions of Toul 
France would rise again. 

He concluded by warning the British people that they must shoy 
themselves equable, resolute, and active in the face of victory as wel 
as of defeat, and must not be carried away by “any fair-seeming 
appearances of fortune’. He still considered that the war wou) 
probably be long, and that bitter and bloody years had yet to come: tly 
most painful experiences would follow if the Allies allowed themselves 
to relax their exertions and weaken their discipline. Hitler hej 
down nearly all Europe, he had millions of slaves to toil for him, a vag 
mass of munitions, many mighty arsenals, and many fertile fields, anj 
Géring had declared that whoever starved in Europe it would no 
be the Germans; the British had still engaged and destroyed only, 
small part of the German army, and U-boat warfare was mi 
diminishing and might be worse before it was better. 

It might well be that the war in Europe would come to an end befor 
the war in Asia, and in that case the British would bring all ther 
forces to the other side of the world to help the U.S.A., China, Australia 
and New Zealand. If the war ended thus in two successive stages there 
would probably be a far higher sense of comradeship around the counel 
table than existed among the victors at Versailles. Then the comma 
danger had passed away, and the bond between the Allies had snappet 
there was no sense of corporate responsibility, whereas if the victoriow 


nations, masters of one scene, were still waging war side by side in 
another, they should be able to make better solutions at the end of the 
present war than was possible-a quarter of a century before. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

Sporadic raids were made on coastal areas, chiefly in the south ani 
south-east, in which streets were frequently machine-gunned, but 1 
heavy attack developed. Casualties were not numerous, and damast 
was slight. 3 aircraft were destroyed. Intruder raids were made dail} 
on railways and factories in France and the Low Countries and «@ 
shipping off the coast. Military targets in the Cherbourg peninsuli 
were attacked on several occasions, and many locomotives were hit "ff 
attacks on railway yards and goods trains. Heavy bombing raids wet 
made on Turin (Nov. 28 and 29 nights), Frankfurt (Dec. 2 nighit 
Naples (Dec. 4 day), Eindhoven, where the largest radio valve factor 
in Europe was severely damaged, the Fives-Lille engine works, atl 
Abbeville railway yards (Dec. 6 day), and Karlsruhe (Dec. 6 night 
At Turin 8,000Ib bombs were dropped and immense fires startelf 
Only 1 aircraft was lost. At Naples a 6in. gun cruiser was sunk and 
direct hits scored on a battleship and 2 cruisers, with near miss* 
on 2 others. All the aircraft returned. At Eindhoven a force of 4! 
fighters escorted the bombers, 12 of which failed to return. The valve ; 
factory, which employed over 15,000 people, was working entirely 
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Germany. On Dec. 7 attacks were made over a wide area, which 
sncluded the Dortmund-Ems canal, shipping off the coast of Brittany, 
ailwavs, hutments, etc. Many vessels and barges were hit, and tugs, 
jocomotives, and other targets set on fire or blown up. On Nov. 24 
it was announced that in the raid on St. Nazaire on Nov. 23 (recorded 
in the last Bulletin) at least 15 German fighters were destroyed. During 
the operations summarized above 50 British aircraft were lost (exclud- 
ing those at Eindhoven), and 30 German ‘planes were destroyed for 
certain. 

On Nov. 27 at 4 a.m. German troops entered Toulon and seized 
the strategic points. During the morning the French Fleet was 
scuttled, and by 10 a.m. every vessel Was reported sunk. They included 
the Dunkerque and Strasbourg, of 26,500 tons, the obsolete battleship 
Provence of 22,190 tons, the cruisers Foch, Algerie, Colbert, and Duquesne, 
of 10,000 tons, the Jean de Vienne, La Gallissoniére and La Marseillaise, 
of 7,600 tons, the carrier Commandante Teste, of 10,000 tons, 25 or more 
destroyers, and 20 submarines. Four of the submarines succeeded in 
leaving the harbour, and 2 of them reached Algiers and one Oran. The 
fourth reached Barcelona and was interned. 

The Italian reports on the Turin raids did not admit much damage, 
and gave the number of fatal casualties as 15 in the first and 14 in the 
second. At Naples, however, very great damage was admitted, with 
159 people killed and 358 injured. The German reports admitted only 
nuisance raids, with bombs dropped at random. The raid on Eindhoven 
was an attempt to attack western territory, which was driven off with 
the loss of 11 ’planes. 


At sea the Admiralty reported (Dec. 5) the loss of the submarine 
Unique. The Germans announced, on Nov. 27 that U-boats in the 
Atlantic and off South Africa had sunk 19 vessels. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russian offensive opened on Nov. 19 was maintained at the 
highest possible pressure for 7 days, and by Nov. 26 the number of 
prisoners taken totalled 63,000, with 1,863 guns, 3,850 machine-guns, 
1,320 tanks, 9,000 horses, and 108 stores of food and ammunition. On 
Nov. 24 the capture of Surovikhino was announced after an advance 
of 25 miles by the forces moving south from west of Kalach, in the 
Don bend. Just south-west of Kletskaya the greater part of 3 Axis 
divisions surrendered, while in the northern part of Stalingrad 3 places on 
the Volga bank were occupied, relieving the troops in the factory area. 
South of the city the Russians reached Aksay, on the railway south of 
Abganerovo, in an offensive which had been under preparation for 
some time. Masses of men and material were brought across the 
Volga by night where it runs east just below Stalingrad, while other 
large forces were concentrated behind the Ergeni hills. After a heavy 
barrage a Russian division penetrated deep into the German rear and 
routed 2 divisions, making an advance of 12 miles towards the railway 
in the first day and taking 1,000 prisoners. 

On Nov. 25 the Russians reported the capture of several places on or 
near the Den south-west of Kalach and near the junction with the 
Chir, including Rychkovsky, Novomaximovsky, and Staromaximovsky 
stations, while on Nov. 26 they entered five more places in the Don 
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bend and seven south-west of Stalingrad. In the Don-Chir angle 13] 
tanks dug in to form a hedgehog were captured, and in Stalingrad city 
a large number of strong points and houses were stormed in night 
attacks. German resistance was now stiffening, and a desperate . 
tempt was made to stand on the Chir near Surovikhino, but withoy 
success. In the area just south of Stalingrad, also, 2 divisions hemmej 
in by the Russians advancing northward from across the railway near 
Abganerovo also tried in vain to break out to the south-west. The 
weather was now better for air operations, and on Nov. 24 and 25 the 
Russians made many low level attacks on the surrounded Axis armies 
Reinforcements were rushed up by air, and on Nov. 25 the Russians 
reported the destruction of 15 Ju.52s. 

On Nov. 26 the Russians announced that their forces advancing 
south from Kletskaya and then turning east to Kalach had surrounded 
the Germans still in the Don bend and pushed them eastward across the 
river. North-west of Stalingrad they took Krasnoe-Selo and Generaloy 
and south-west of the city Gromoslavka, Yagodny, Sklyarov, Lyapichey, 
and Darganov, the last on the line between Abganerovo and Kote 
nikovo. Further progress was reported next day, with the capture oj 
51 tanks north-west of Stalingrad. A major battle took place between 
the Don and the railway near Aksay, resulting in more progress towards 
the Don and the encirclement of the Germans investing southem 
Stalingrad. 

On Nov. 28 the first news was released of another Russian offensive 
launched some days previously on the line from Rzhev to Velikiye- 
Luki. Just east of the latter Soviet forces thrust southward, advancig 
20 miles, and attacked at the same time west of Rzhev, where they 
broke through at 3 places. They claimed to have routed 4 infantry and 
1 tank division, and to have killed about 30,000 Germans and taken 
4,000 prisoners. Their advance cut the railways from Velikiye to Nevel 
and from Rzhev to Vyazma, the latter of vital importance for the supplies 
reaching the Germans, said to number 75 to 100 thousand, in the Rzhev 
sack. On the Stalingrad front Kletskaya was taken, and all the west bank 
of the Don in the stretch running east towards the Volga and then 
turning south through Kalach was now clear of the enemy. A review 
of the operations on that front to date stated that the main Russiat 
thrust to relieve the city came from the north, as did also the one 
which led to the capture of Kalach. Further west a third force crossed 
the Don at and near Kletsyaya and got deep into the Don country, 
while a fourth from the south cut the line to the Caucasus along a 
stretch above and below Abganerovo and pushed north and north: 
west. 

On Nov. 29 in the Don-Volga area 3,000 more prisoners were taker, 
and the material captured increased to some 2,000 guns, 3,935 machine- 
guns, 1,379 tanks, over 6,000 lorries, 4,677 laden wagons, 10,700 norses, 
and 122 stores of food, etc. In the Stalingrad area alone 72 transport 
‘planes were destroyed. The Germans were now counter-attacking i 
every sector, and on the night of Nov. 28 alone in the northern part 0! 
Stalingrad were stated to have lost 30 or more tanks, and 2,300 killed. 

Meanwhile, 3 other tank battles were going on; at Velizh, 60 miles 
north-west of Smolensk; at Byelyi, 65 miles south-west of Rzhev; and 
near Bukontovo, south of Rzhev, where the line to Vyazma had beet 
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.t. At Byelyi an attack by 3 Soviet armoured divisions was stated to 
ave breached the German defences, and at Rzhev the Russians were 
now reported (Nov. 30) to be fighting in the streets, after breaking the 
enemy line at Zubzov, on the Volga a few miles to the south-east. 
Furious fighting was taking place at Velizh, Novosokolniki (on the 
line just west of Velikiye) and near Nevel. On Dec. 1 the reports stated 
that the first German line had now been cut with wide gaps, and the 
enemy were retiring to the second line. Next day over 2,000 Germans 
were stated to have been killed east of Velikiye, and west of Rzhev a 
railway station captured and some 1,000 Germans killed. Many 
transport aircraft were being used to bring help to the enemy on this 
‘the central) front, and in the week 108 were destroyed. On Dec. 4 the 
Germans failed in an attempt to eject the Russians from the road west 
of Rzhev, and next day their defences in the western part of the city 
were pierced and 6 counter-attacks defeated. They were stated to be 
straining every nerve to get the Russians off the railway to Vyazma, 
but up to Dec. 9 had no success. 

In Stalingrad, by the end of November the Russians were on the 
offensive, while forces approaching the city from the south-west had 
made large captures of material and stores in the process of driving the 
investing forces in on the city. On one day (Nov. 30) the Russians 
destroyed 50 transport ’planes bringing reinforcements to the Axis 
troops on this front, and Cossack cavalry, in the area between Kalach 
and the railway, captured scores of vehicles and guns and took prisoners. 

The Russians were now across the railway to Likhaya and Rostov at 
Kalachkin, just south of Kalach, while inside the Don bend the Axis 
forces were now split up into islets, and the Russians mopping these up 
barred the way westward of the German armies between Kalach and 
Stalingrad. On Dec. 2 the Russians reported that Axis attempts to con- 
solidate their position on a line of hills east of the Don had been defeated 
and that the deep zone blocking the enemy’s retreat south-west from 
Stalingrad had been cleared of all pockets of resistance. They also 
announced the capture of the highest point in the Ergeni hills which 
had blocked the way to the railway to the Caucasus. The same day 50 
Axis aircraft were destroyed, 40 of them transport ‘planes. On Dec. 3 
10 places in or near the Chir-Don angle were captured, including 
Sekretev station and Verchne Chirskaya, and large numbers of Axis 
tanks were disposed of, while next day Chepurin was taken and other 
localities on the road following the Don south and west towards 
lsymlyanskaya. It was in this sector that most progress was made 
during the first week of December. In the Stalingrad area itself heavy 
fighting took place in the northern suburbs and north-west of the city 
towards the Don, where from Dec. 5-7 some 2,000 Germans were 
killed,-and 30 to 40 tanks destroyed. Several places changed hands 
several times. 

Russian figures of aircraft destroyed were: week ended Nov. 28, 
- es and 99 Russian; and week ended Dec. 5, 192 German and 

« iKusslan. 

The Germans first announced on Nov. 24 that the Russians in the 
Don bend, regardless of the cost in men and material, had broken 
through on the Don, and had taken Chernychevsk. Counter-measures 
had been taken, and in 2 days several hundred enemy tanks had been 
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dutatieat.: ‘They later claimed that attacks by close range bomber 
had inflicted very heavy losses on the Russians in the Don bend, anj 
that between the Don and the Volga Russian attacks had been defeatei 


and 54 tanks destroyed. On Nov. 25 they reported a temporary enemy 
penetration at Rzhev and west of Toropetz, east-north-east of Velikiy 
and a penetration further south to a point near Byelyi, but said th 
enemy were then mowed down by machine-guns. On Nov. 27 they 
stated that in the Don bend many hedgehogs were holding out, and tha 
in the Kalmuk steppes a Soviet cavalry division had been routed 
The next few days they spoke of attacks by superior enemy forces o 
the Stalingrad front and successful counter-attacks in the Don beni 
and the infliction of heavy losses on Russian forces attacking south-eas 
of Lake Ilmen, where 135 tanks were shot up. On Nov. 30 they claimed 
that the offensives south and north-west of Stalingrad, after a fey 
initial surprise successes, had everywhere come to a standstill. The 
initiative in all sectors remained in German hands; successes were won 
that day at all vital points, and 59 aircraft and 143 tanks destroyed. |) 
the large Don bend local enemy attacks had collapsed, and 51 aircraft 
had been destroyed for the loss of 3 German. Between Nov. 20 and 
1,024 Soviet tanks had been destroyed at the focal points of the battle 
and 148 more by air attack and A.A. fire. On Dec. 2 they reported 
successes north of the Terek and, next day and on Dec. 4, in the 
Kalmuk steppes. Between the Don and the Volga 60 Russian tanks were 
disabled that day, and in the Kalinin and Lake Ilmen areas 1(6 
Between Nov. 11 and 30, 309 Russian and 83 German aircraft were lost 
On Dec. 5 to 7 they continued to announce successful counter-attacks 
on all fronts, with the destruction of many tanks and aircraft, parti- 
cularly between Kalinin and the sector south-east of Lake Ilmen. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Frequent raids were made on airfields in Sicily, including Palerno 
Gela, Gherbini, Trapani, and Comiso. Crete airfields were also bombed 
on Nov. 23 night, and Portolago Bay, Leros, on Nov. 27 by U.S. aircaft 
and 2 ships set on fire. At seaa cargo ship was sunk off Sardinia on Nov. 
22 night, another hit and left crippled north of Sicily on Nov. 24 night 
a third badly hit near Pantellaria on Nov. 30; and on Dec. | night? 
destroyers and 4 transports were sunk by naval units, and a large 
tanker set on fire by bombs off Sicily. The warships suffered no 
damage, but on Dec. 2 they were attacked by aircraft and the destroyer 
Quentin was lost. On Nov. 28 the Admiralty announced the following 
successes by submarines between Italy and Tunisia: 2 tankers and? 
supply ships (one a large liner), sunk, and 3 ships damaged, and hits 
on a destroyer of the Oriani class. The Italian report mentioned no 
losses, and claimed the sinking of a British cruiser ‘‘of the latest class’. 
The Germans reported (Dec. 3) that a U-boat had sunk a Londen class 
cruiser and probably a destroyer. The Italians also claimed the 
destruction of 2 British submarines (Nov. 24 and 29). On Nov. 30 tlie 
Germans stated that a U-boat had sunk the Greek submarine Tyi/on 0 
the eastern Mediterranean 


NORTH AFRICA 
In Libya the Jalo oasis was occupied on Nov. 24 by a tank force 
which crossed 200 miles (as the crow flies) of desert in 3 days and 
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urprised the Axis forces while they were digging in. On Nov. 26 the 
dvance units of the 8th Army were reported to be half-way between 
Jedabya and El Agheila. The same day 40 Axis aircraft were destroyed 
bn raids and ground attacks on an advanced airfield, and raids were also 
nade on that at Marble Arch, west of Agheila, on the nights of Nov. 25 
and Dec. 3. No attack had developed by Dec. 7 on the Axis position 
at Agheila, where Rommel’s artillery occupied the rising ground at 
Mersa Brega, 25 miles along the coast towards Jadabya, and where he 
had installed a string of protective gun positions guarding the causeway 
through the natural barrier of the marsh connecting Brega with a line 
of strong points north and south of Suera. He had also strongly 
fortified the Giofer redoubt, at a convergence of desert tracks some 
15 miles south of Agheila, and a stretch of 25 miles of the cliff running 
along the north side of the Wadi el Faregh. 

In Tunisia heavy fighting occurred in the Jedeida and Tebourba 
areas, west of Tunis. On Nov. 26 Morocco radio reported the capture 
of Mejez el Bab, 30 miles south-west of Tunis, and of Tebourba, 15 
miles west of Tunis, the next day, but the Ist Army was subjected 
to frequent dive-bombing attacks, and on Nov. 27 a counter-attack 
was made on Tebourba, the first of a series which ended on Dec. 4 in 
the recapture of the town. 

On Nov. 28 the Allies reached Jedeida, only 10 miles north-west of 
Tunis and on one of the 2 roads to Bizerta, but on Nov. 30 the Axis 
forces re-entered the town. On Dec. 2 fighting was reported at 
Tebourba and in the western outskirts of Jedeida; also 50 miles south 
of Tunis at Pont de Falis, where Fighting French forces were con- 
taining Axis attacks. The French were also reported to be fighting east 
of Sidi Bouzid, some 60 miles west of Sfax. 

The Axis air forces were now being reinforced daily, and a report 
from near Tebourba on Dec. 1 described the air as full of German 
aircraft. Troops were also being brought over from Sicily and Italy at 
the rate of 1,500 a night, according to unofficial estimates. On Dec. 5 
the evacuation of Tebourba was announced, the troops retiring to 
strong positions on a height overlooking the town. The German 
report (Dec. 4) stated that a great tank battle was going on near the 
town, where the Allied forces were encircled. A tank force had attacked 
from the west outside the encirclement ring but had been wrecked before 
a shot could be fired; 40 tanks were destroyed or captured and 800 
prisoners taken. The Italians had meanwhile wiped out a parachute 
group which landed in Central Tunisia with the object of pushing east 
to the coast. In air battles 16 Allied ’planes had been destroyed by 
fighters, only 2 of which were lost, and it was added that from Nov. 21 
to 30 62 British aircraft were destroyed in the Mediterranean and 
North Africa. 

2 Throughout the period heavy raids were made by both British and 
US. aircraft on Tunis and Bizerta, targets near Gabes and Sfax, and 
[ripoli harbour, while other places attacked included Homs, Zuara 
seaplane base, and transport near Misurata. Several ships off the coast 
were hit, some of them being sunk, and the number of Axis aircraft 
confirmed as destroyed in air combat and in attacks on airfields was 
190 (including the 40 in Cyrenaica on Nov. 26) with many others 
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probably. Allied losses numbered 53, but 11 pilots were known to be 
safe. 

On Nov. 26 Air Vice Marshal Coningham stated that in the Libyan 
campaign the Luftwaffe had suffered the “most complete defeat any 
air force has ever known’’. Of the 550 Axis aircraft found wrecked or 
abandoned during the advance over 230 had been destroyed in air 
combat. 

On Dec. 3 the U.S. Navy H.Q. announced that losses by U-boat 
attack during the occupation of North Africa were 5 transports sunk 
and 3 damaged, and a destroyer and a tanker damaged. Casualties 
were very small. A Dutch destroyer was also lost. Mr. Alexander 
stated that British losses were 2 destroyers, 2 cutters, a corvette, a 
sloop, a depot ship, a minesweeper, an A.A. escort ship, and a small 
aircraft-carrier. Damage or destruction had been caused to U-boats in 
30 separate attacks. 

The Germans reported frequent raids on Algiers, Philippeville, and 
Bone, the sinking of several transports, and hits on cruisers and des- 
troyers. On Nov. 30 they claimed that fresh information just received 
of the successes reported on Nov. 15 showed that in all, between 
Nov. 7 and 25, 23 merchantmen or transports had been sunk, 11 badly 
damaged and probably sunk, and 63 damaged, while 2 battleships and 
3 carriers had been damaged, and 5 cruisers and 5 destroyers sunk, with 
many other warships damaged. 

On Nov. 30 it was learnt that the French submarines Marsowin 
and Casablanca had reached Algiers from Toulon, and on Dec. | that 
the Glorteux had reached Oran. On Dec. 6 Morocco radio stated that 
a camel corps had occupied the Libyan-Tunisian frontier east of Janet 
(Fort Charles) 60 miles south-west of Tripoli. 


PACIFIC AREA 

The Japanese made repeated attempts to reinforce their troops both 
in Papua and on Guadalcanal, resulting in the following actions in 
which U.S. surface craft and aircraft inflicted heavy losses on them. 
On Nov. 23 2 destroyers were sunk by bombs in Huon Gulf, New 
Guinea, 1 probably sunk, and a light cruiser and 4 other destroyers 
driven off without reaching their objective (probably Buna). The U-. 
report stated that in one week, in trying to land troops at Buna, they 
lost 1 light cruiser, 5 destroyers, and 2 smaller units, all laden with 
men. On Nov. 30 2 destroyers were almost certainly sunk off Gona, 
and 2 others fled. On Dec. 1 and 2 hits and near misses were scored on 
4 destroyers again on their way to land troops, 23 “O”’ fighters were 
shot down, and the landing was abandoned. On Dec. 4 2 barges off 
Buna full of troops were sunk. 

As to the Solomons, on Nov. 28 a convoy west of New Georgia was 
heavily bombed, and on Nov. 30 night escorted transports wer? et- 
gaged off the north coast of Guadalcanal, and 2 large destroyers (0! 
cruisers), 4 destroyers, 2 transports, and 1 cargo ship sunk, the Ameri- 
cans losing 1 cruiser, and suffering damage to other units. It was 
estimated that 12,000 Japanese troops were killed. On Dec. 3 a force 
of light surface ships was attacked by dive-bombers and torpedo 
planes 150 miles north-west of Guadalcanal, but the results could not 

e seen. 
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On Nov. 28 the U.S. Navy issued revised figures of the action on 
Oct. 11 night off Esperance Cape, showing a total of 4 cruisers and 4 
destroyers sunk. On Dec. 1 it announced the sinking by submarines of 
a destroyer, a tanker, and 3 cargo ships, with a 4th cargo ship probably 
sunk. 

The Japanese report of the action of Nov. 30 night admitted the 
loss of 1 destroyer only, and claimed the sinking of a battleship, a 9,000 
ton cruiser, and 2 destroyers, with 2 other destroyers set on fire. 

In Papua the Allies made slow but steady progress in isolating the 
enemy forces at Gona and Buna, maintaining air attacks on their 
positions night and day, and destroying large numbers of Japanese 
aircraft. On Dec. 7, intercepting a series of enemy raids, Allied fighters 
shot down at least 18, with negligible loss to themselves. On Dec. 1 
the Australians penetrated to the shore between Gona and Sananander, 
and by Dec. 4 the Japanese were confined to a small strip of beach, 
though they still held Gona and Buna. On Guadalcanal the Americans 
made several successful ground raids, killing many of the enemy at 
very small cost to themselves, especially in the upper reaches of the 
Matanikau river and in the Lunga river area. Bombing attacks were 
also maintained on enemy positions in Timor, New Ireland, New 
Georgia, and Bougainville, as well as on Lae and Salamaua. In parti- 
cular, on Nov. 23 night, a raid on the Munda area of New Georgia 
destroyed all the buildings in the enemy H.Q., while on Nov. 26 night 
a destructive attack was made by Fortresses on the Kahili airfield, 
+ near Buin. 

The Japanese raided Port Moresby and Darwin but did very little 
damage. On Nov. 30 it was announced that they had again occupied 
Attu, in the Aleutians. 


Sino-Japanese War. Except for a report of the repulse of a Japanese 
attack south of Wuvi there was no news of the campaign in Chekiang, 
and the characteristic of the period was the development of air attacks 
on Japanese-held towns and positions. On Nov. 22 Haiphong was 
raided by U.S. aircraft and a large ship sunk, and Hankow heavily 
bombed, supply dumps and stores being hit. During the week from 
Nov. 20 U.S. bombers from bases in Yunnan attacked Sanchau Island, 
south of Canton, Tienho aerodrome in Canton, Bangkok oil refineries 
and stores, Hankow docks again, and army concentrations at Yochow 
and Sienning, south of Hankow, in the Yangtze bend. In one raid on 
Canton 2 large ships and 100 laden lighters were sunk and 23 “O” 
fighters and a transport ‘plane destroyed, with many more badly 
damaged, all without loss. In another in which 2 ’planes were lost a 
large vessel was probably sunk. 

_ Fighting was reported in Northern Anhwei and north-east of Canton, 
in which the Chinese made some progress. The Japanese raided 
Kweilin twice. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
_ Air attacks were maintained on Japanese positions in Burma, 
including Meiktila, Mandalay, Myingyan, Shwebo, Akyab, Magwe, 
Pyawbwe, and Katha, where airfields, camps, railways, and other 
targets were hit, while the aerodromes at Mingaladon, Akyab, and 
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Heho and river targets on the Kaladan, Maya, and Myittha were aly 
attacked. Nearly all the raids were made without loss, and very few 
enemy fighters were seen. U.S. aircraft bombed Port Blair, Andamay 
Island, on Nov. 30, and Rangoon that night. 

On Nov. 28 Fighting French forces landed at St. Denis, Réunion, the 
last island under Vichy control. The Governor at first declared he 
would not submit, but on Nov. 30 the French National Committe: 
announced that the island had joined Fighting France. 

On Dec. 5 the Japanese raided Chittagong; one ‘plane was shot 
down and others damaged. They claimed on Dec. 6 to have attacked 
convoy of 40 transports escorted by cruisers and aircraft and scored 
many hits. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Dec. 3.—A decree was published imposing State control on ali 
telegraphic, telephonic, and wireless communications. 

Dec. 4.—The Public Prosecutor, after examining 6 of 38 Nazis 
under arrest, added to the charges accusations against members of the 
German Embassy. 

Dec. 7—A combined celebration was held in Buenos Aires to observe 
the anniversary of the Japanese attack on the U.S.A. and to carry out 
a “homage to Roosevelt” rally. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 25.—The Army Minister announced that Australian casualties 
in the recent Egyptian actions totalled 2,419, of whom 619 were killed 
or missing. 

Nov. 30.—The Constitutional Convention unanimously adopted the 
proposal of the Premier of Tasmania that suitable powers for post-war 
reconstruction should be transferred to the Commonwealth by the 
States for 5 years from the cessation of hostilities, at the end of which 
time a referendum should be held to obtain the electors’ approval of 
permanent amendments to the Constitution. 

Dec. 2.—Mr. Curtin announced in the Constitutional Convention that 
the drafting committee appointed on Nov. 30 had unanimously recon- 
mended the adoption of the draft Bill for the transfer by the States to 
the Commonwealth of 14 specific powers. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Curtin warned the people that, while the second yeat 
of the war had started with the first hope of a turning point in the 
struggle, there was no justification for the slightest relaxation of the 
war effort. At the end of the fourth month of the war with Japan 
Australia’s situation had been desperate, and three factors had saved 
her; the return of 2 divisions of the A.I.F. to Australia, and their part 
in the plans which resulted in the victory of Milne Bay, the Americans 
drive to dislodge the Japanese from the Solomons, and the co-operation, 
strength, and will-power of the Australian people. 
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BOLIVIA 
Nov. 24.—It was learned that the President had accepted an invita- 


tion from President Roosevelt to visit the U.S.A. 


BRAZIL 
Nov. 30.—The Government ordered the confiscation of all receiving 
wireless sets owned by Axis nationals. 


BULGARIA 

© Dec. 5.—A state of emergency was proclaimed in Sofia, to allow a 
wide-spread police search for ‘‘suspicious elements’’, according to 

German reports. Some 500 “Communists” were arrested. 


CANADA 

Nov. 24.—The Navy Minister stated that 17 Canadian corvettes, with 
approximately 1,200 men, took part in the Allied landings in N. Africa, 
and remained on duty in N. African waters. 5 warships had also co- 
operated with the U.S. Navy in the action off the Aleutian Islands. 
Tb2 submarine situation in the Atlantic was still very grave; 20 ships 
had been sunk in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf during the year, 
and it was possible for U-boats to land men on the Canadian coast in 
remote areas to carry out sabotage. 

Nov. 25.—The British High Commissioner’s statement at Detroit. 
(See U.S.A.) Mr. Willkie stated at a rally of the Aid to Russia Fund at 
loronto that the war must be either a great pooling of all the Allies’ 
energies, inspired by united strategy, planned and fought on a global 
scale, or it would be lost. It was essential that the Allies should be a 
grand coalition of peoples fighting a common war for a common 
purpose. “Unless Britons, Canadians, Russians, Chinese, Americans, 
and all our fighting Allies, in common co-operation of war, find instru- 
mentalities and methods of co-operative effort after war’’, he said “we, 
the people, have failed our time and our generation’’. The Allies’ 
purposes could not be accomplished merely by statements by leaders; 
the people must bring them about, not after, but during the war. 

At the end of the previous war, Lenin and Woodrow Wilson had each 
given the world a solution of its problems; neither of these solutions 
was a part of the war, but was superimposed on it at the peace. Neither 
solution redeemed the war, which ended in an armistice and not real 
peace. The existing war need not end in the same way, because there 
were common purposes in the minds of men of the United Nations all 
yd the world. These common purposes must be articulated and 
| defined. 

Dec. 1.—Mr. Mackenzie King left for New York. 

Agreement with US. Government re post-war improvements in 
trade relations. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 2.—Mr. Mackenzie King’s speech in New York. (See U.S.A.) 

Dec. 7.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived back in Ottawa from the U.S.A. 


CHILE 


Nov. 24.—The President told the press that his international policy 
consisted of ‘frank and loyal co-operation withthe principles of the 
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defence of democracy, continental solidarity, and the defence of thy 
Americas’. Should the defence of such principles necessitate takin 
measures other than those already announced, he was ready to take 
them, and even to go to the extreme of breaking off relations with th, 
Axis, if the interests of Chile and the American continent demanded jt 
Chile would defend herself in case of aggression, and would never perm 
her occupation by a foreign Power, however friendly, even on the 
pretext of defending the territory against a foreign enemy. “I empha. 
tically deny”, he said, “that Chile is bound by secret pacts with 
another S. American Republic which impede the alteration of oy 
international policy’’. 

Dec. 7.—President Rios cabled an assurance to President Roosevelt 
that Chile “‘has been and will be at every moment on the side of the 
democracies’. 


CHINA 


Dec. 4.—The Executive Yuan decided to raise the status of the envoy 
to the Netherlands Government to that of Ambassador. 

Dec. 7.—The Government announced the appointment of 4 ney 
Ministers; Mr. Chang Tao-fung as Minister of Information, Mr. Tseng 
Yang-fu as Minister of Communications, and Mr. K. C. Wu and Mr 
Victor Hu as Vice-Ministers for Foreign Affairs. 


COLOMBIA 


Nov. 27.—The Government were reported to be severing diplomatic 
relations with Vichy. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Nov. 28.—It was announced in Prague that 91 Czechs had been 
executed during the previous 9 days for “high treason’’, the possession 
of arms, and “activities hostile to Germany’’. 

Dec. 4.—The Prime Minister informed the State Council, on behalf 
of the Government in London, that Dr. Benes’ term of office had been 
prolonged, by a declaration in accordance with Czechoslovak con- 
stitutional law. 

‘Dec. 7.—It was learned that 25 more Czechs had been executed in 
Prague. 


DENMARK 


Nov. 25.—The Copenhagen press published an official announcement 
that 2 Danish citizens had been sentenced to 10 and 5 years hard labou 
respectively by a German court-martial, and that their sentences would 
be served in a German prison; they were convicted of spreading !eailets 
in German exhorting members of the Wehrmacht to mutiny. It was 
also announced that severe punishment, including death, awaited 
perpetrators of similar crimes against the Wehrmacht and those guilty 
of sabotage. 

Dec. 5.—The Commander of the German Forces was reported t 
have ordered the disarming of the Danish Army, and to have confiscated 
all its arms and equipment. 
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CUADOR 
Vov. 27—The Government were reported to be severing diplomatic 


clations with Vichy. The publication or broadcast of weather 
eports was prohibited. 


Nov. 24.—The German wireless stated that Admiral Abrial, the new 
secretary of the Navy, had gone to Toulon to confer with the leading 
ficers of the Fleet. 

Action Francaise published an order of the day by Admiral Laborde, 

issued on Nov. 15, stating that the reason why the Fleet remained under 

*rench control was because of the “‘attitude adopted by the crews of 
he second squadron at Algiers and Morocco, who remained loyal to 
heir oath and aroused the admiration of the Axis Powers’. 

Laval returned to Vichy after talks in Paris with Benoist-Mechin, 
Doriot, and Déat. It was learned that Déat had announced that France 
was at war with Britain and America, and that Benoist-Mechin had 
created another legion, the Phalange Africaine, pledged to fight 
against the Allies. 

Nov. 25.—It was learned that MM. Reynaud and Mandel had been 
moved to Bordeaux, while the rest of the Riom prisoners were still at 
Protelet, in the Pyrenees. 

Nov. 26.—Paris Radio announced provisional losses of French ships 
and men during the Allied entry into French North Africa; 16 ships 
were lost, including the battleship Jean Bart, 49 officers and 430 
ratings were killed, and 31 officers and 641 petty officers and ratings 
wounded. . 

Nov. 27.—The Vichy News Agency announced that “‘by orders of 
Admiral de Laborde, the vessels of the French squadron at Toulon 
scuttled themselves. At 10 a.m. there was not one vessel afloat’. This 
followed the entry of German troops into Toulon at 4 a.m. Vichy also 
broadcast an official statement that this scuttling came as ‘‘the conse- 
quence of the unworthiness of certain leaders, who have at the same 
time betrayed their fatherland and broken their oaths. Next to those 
who foolishly cast us into this war, it is these men who carry the 
responsibility for the whole nation for the disappearance of a Navy 
which was the protection of our empire’. It declared that Nov. 27 was 
another day of mourning for the French Navy, to be added to the 
defeat of the Navy at Mers el Kabir, the blocking of French ships at 
Alexandria, the capture of others by the British in various parts of they 
world, and their encounters with American forces off the coasts of 
Algeria and Morocco recently. 

\dmiral Darlan’s call to France. (See Special Note.) 

Hitler’s letter to Pétain on the occupation of Toulon. (SeeGermany.) 

he Vichy Cabinet decided to deprive General Giraud and Admiral 
Darlan of their nationality. Laval read out Hitler’s letter to Marshal 
Pétain and a letter to himself from Ribbentrop. 

‘eneral de Gaulle broadcast from London a message to the French 
people stating that the Toulon Fleet had scuttled itself to be spared 
the supreme shame of seeing French ships become the ships of the 
enemy . At the moment when the ships were about to be seized by the 
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ee 
enemy patriotic instincts swayed the spirits of the crews and the; 
commanders; they saw through “the odious veil of lies which sing 
June, 1940 had hung before their eyes. In one brief instant the 
understood to what terrible end they had been led’. When Frang 
heard the guns of Toulon and the explosions, “‘a tremor of pain, of pity 
of rage, shook the whole country’’. “Through this tragedy, added to » 
many tragedies’, he concluded, ‘‘France stands firm and united in he 
determination to wipe out in victory all the atrocious consequences of 
disaster and betrayal. On to victory. There is no other road—ther 
never was.” 

Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru were reported to be severing diplomatic 
relations with Vichy. 

Reports from Vichy stated that MM. Reynaud and Mandel had bee 
handed over to the Germans and taken to Berlin. General Weyganj 
was reported to be imprisoned at K6nigstein. 

The Miilhauser Tagblatt reported a recent pronouncement by 
Gauleiter Wagner in Alsace that measures had already been taken ty 
expel ‘‘certain German elements who seem to have come to Alsace in 
the hope of being able to practise their tendentious manceuvres mor 
freely”’. 

The Ministry of Information announced that the demobilization of 
the French Army announced by Hitler in his letter to Pétain wa 
continuing without incident. 

Nov. 28.—The Vichy Admiralty stated that the scuttling of the 
Fleet was carried out in accordance with standing instruction dating 
from the time of the Franco-German armistice, which had ordered the 
Fleet to scuttle rather than be taken over by any foreign Power 
whatever. When the Vichy Ministers for the Navy, Army, and Air 
Force were informed of the German Government’s decision to occupy 
Toulon, Admiral Abrial tried immediately to get into touch with the 
local authorities at Toulon, but could not do so. 

Nov. 29.—The Vichy News Agency issued a statement denying that 
there had been a high casualty list among the officers and men of the 
scuttled French warships at Toulon. It stated that an agency corre- 
spondent had transmitted ‘‘a lying dispatch’, describing air raids over 
Toulon which never took place; actually only 6 people were killed in 
Toulon and 25 injured. 

Paris radio accused Laval of responsibility for the scuttling of the 
Fleet. Collaboration with Germany had been “ constantly sabotaged 
by official circles in Vichy, it said, and Laval’s “ambiguous policy 
fostered a policy of diffidence among the officers and men of the Frenci 
Army and Navy. ‘Germany would never have had to occupy the 
Toulon naval base if these rebellious men under orders from De 
Gaulle and Darlan had been eliminated’, it stated. 

Nov. 30.—Déat’s party, the Rassemblement National Populair 
demanded over the wireless that the new Phalagne Africaine should be 
made the nucleus of a new French army, taking the place of the arm's 
tice army dissolved by Hitler on Nov. 27. It was learned that the 
latter, numbering about 90,000, had been ordered to report immediately 
to the provincial labour inspection services or at local resettlemett 
centres of the Commissariat of Labour, through which men would be 
drafted for work either in or for Germany. 
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It was learned that General Doyen, formerly chairman of the French 
section of the Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden (who resigned in 
1941 after protesting against the unceasing violations of the armistice 
hereement by Germany) was arrested on Nov. 26 by French and 
;erman police. Public demonstrations of resentment took place when 
he news of this arrest was made known in France. 

Support of Réunion Island for General de Gaulle. (See Réunion.) 

New Zealand broke off diplomatic relations. (See New Zealand.) 

Dec. 1.—Admiral Platon’s broadcast to the troops in N. Africa 
and Admiral Darlan’s broadcast from Radio-Morocco. (See Note. 
Jevelopments in North Africa.) 

Dec. 3—The German authorities, in carrying out the demobilization 
order, were reported to be arresting and deporting all generals of the 
rank of Army Staff commanders and corps and division commanders. 
All military attachés still abroad were recalled. 

Dec. 4.—Laval presided over a Cabinet meeting, which Pétain did 
not attend, and asked for a report on the state of the Toulon Fleet. It 
was decided to bring General de Tassigny before a tribunal. (He had 
tried to raise a revolt in the south of France.) 

Vichy reports, via Rome, stated that M. Herriot, M. Jouhaux, M. de 
Tessan, and M. Borotra had been arrested. 

Dec. 6.—Swiss reports stated that the police had discovered a 
“centre of de Gaullist conspiracy’ at Lyons, where thousands of secret 
pamphlets were found, and that many people, described as ‘“‘terrorists, 
Communists, and de Gaullists’’ had been arrested in Lyons and near 
Toulouse. 

Dec. 6—Goebbels’ speech re France. (See Germany.) 

Dec. 7.—Moscow radio reported that the German Consul-General 
in Vichy had informed the Vichy Government that the French police 
must be disbanded. 

The staff of the French Legation in Stockholm announced its decision 
to sever relations with the Vichy Government. 

A decree was announced by the Vichy Radio forbidding Jews to 
leave the area of their parishes without a police pass. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 

Nov. 30.—It was learned that a large proportion of the garrison 
of Jibuti and many civilians had crossed the frontier into British 
Somaliland. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
Nov. 24.—Declaration by the Governor-General. (See Special Note 
on Developments in North Africa.) 


GERMANY 

Nov. 26.—Lisbon reports stated that the German civil air service to 
western Europe had been partly paralysed because so many civil 
aircraft were needed for other purposes. 

Nov. 27.—Hitler sent a letter to Pétain in which he said he had 
occupied the South Coast of France in order ‘‘to safeguard the defence 
of the Reich in the war forced upon us by France and England’, and 
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in the hope of ‘bringing about a clarification of the domestic situatig, 
of your country’. Ever since he had assumed power in Germany jy 
had hardly missed an opportunity of trying to bring about a gennin. 
collaboration of friendship between the two countries, and in doing » 
had “never made any demands on France except one—not to rejeq 
Germany's proffered hand. Unfortunately the unscrupulous Angl§o. 
Saxons and the Jewish wire-pullers in those countries interpreted oy 
conciliatory gesture as a sign of weakness and every peace offer as, 
sign of impending collapse. In Germany no pressure was brought ty 
bear on France, but in Paris responsible agitators demanded the 
splitting up of Germany, the imposition of slavery on her people, tly 
abandonment of the principles of our social legislation, and the 
complete re-establishment of the unlimited right to pillage of the 
Jewish race, brought back to Germany in convenient numbers.” 

He recalled that after the Polish campaign he had renewed his 
earlier declarations, and proposed a peace which was only intended ty 
serve European collaboration; those whose interest it was that Europe 
should be torn asunder had, however, stifled this appeal to reason and 
insisted on an extension of the war, and “it was thus that the strugek 
forced upon the German Reich by your then Government . . . had tobe 
settled by arms instead of by reason”. He had done nothing, he went 
on, which would wound the honour of France, and in the armistice only 
exacted security. All assertions that he wished to seize the French 
Fleet, “‘or had made demands in this sense’, were pure inventions 
Germany had little by little set free over 700,000 prisoners out of 
1,960,000, a measure unique, he believed, in the history of war. If this 
measure was progressively neutralized it was only because elements in 
France “always ended by opposing real collaboration’’. After a refer- 
ence to the Montoire meeting, held at Pétain’s request—and he pointed 
out that all conversations with members of the French Government had 
taken place only at the request of that Government themselves—te 
declared that he had to refuse Pétain’s request for authorization to 
establish himself at Versailles because in the remainder of the world it 
would have been said, most unjustly, that the French Government was 
under German constraint. 

The landings in French North Africa, “undertaken, as has beet 
proved, with the aid of innumerable criminal generals and officers’, 
had ruined all the armistice conventions. On Nov. 11 he had not known 
of all the events which led up to the Anglo-American action, but he knew 
now that it took place at the express wish of those French elements J 
which were once the warmongers, and which still had not disappeared 
French generals and admirals had broken their word of honour towarts 
Germany, and this forced him to recognize that any agreement wit! 
such elements was:completely useless. He was sending Pétain, he said, 
proof that since the occupation of Nov. 11 solemn assurances wert 
again given which were broken the day they were given. It had beet 
ascertained that the Admiral, by his assurance on Nov. 11 that the 
Navy in Toulon would fight against any enemy attack again deceived 
Germany and Italy, because on Nov. 12 he gave an order not to ope! 
fire in any circumstances in the event of an eventual landing of Britis) 
and American forces. 

Meantime, many other breaches of the armistice had come to light. 
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e then informed Pétain that: First, he knew the Marshal himself had 
no part in all this. Second, he (Hitler) had to represent the interests of a 
people on whom war was imposed, and who were obliged to fight 

self-preservation against those who instigated the war and were 

arrying it on in order to destroy the whole of Europe, in the service of 
» Jewish Anglo-Saxon clique, partly European and partly extra- 
uropean. Third, he was forced to continue this war in the name of 

:ose millions, not only of his own people, who had freed themselves from 
he pressure of a capitalistic and unscrupulous exploitation and were 
ot willing to be for ever the victims of international exploitation and 
of the final destruction of their nationality. Fourth, the German people 
ad no feelings of hatred against the French people, but “I as their 
Jeader... am determined in no circumstances to hand over Germany 
and Europe to chaos by tolerating the machinations of those elements 
which caused this dreadful war’. He would accordingly oppose those 
vho now apparently thought the hour had struck to create in the south 
f Europe a base for the aggression of extra-continental Powers. Fifth, 
his was why he had given the order to occupy Toulon at once and 
prevent the ships from leaving port, or to destroy them and break all 
resistance, if necessary, with the utmost use of force. This was not a 
fight against honourable officers and soldiers, but against warmongering 
criminals, and he had therefore given the order to demobilize all those 
units of the French Forces which, contrary to the orders of their own 
Government, were being instigated by their officers to resist Germany’. 
actively. 

Sixth, these measures were directed not against France or the French 
soldiers as such, and “‘it is my sincere hope’’, he said, “in which I know 
I am at one with the views of my ally, that it may be possible once 
again to endow the French State with an army whose officers will 
show obedience at least to their own Chief of State’. This step, he 
repeated, which had been forced upon him, did not in the slightest 
diminish his wish to co-operate with France, and “‘it is my irrevocable 
decision to assist France in regaining her colonial empire which, in spite 
of all assurances to the contrary, has been stolen by the Anglo-Saxons’’. 
It was never the intention of Germany and Italy to destroy the French 
colonial Empire or to wipe it out. 

“It is now up to the French Government,” he concluded, “‘to accept 
the German measures” in such a way that at last the conditions for 
successful co-operation should be created. Von Rundstedt had 
authority to make all necessary orders and agreements, ‘‘and will, my 
dear Marshal, be at your disposal at any time’. 

A military correspondent of the News Agency said that since 
the Anglo-American campaign in N. Africa there had been not 

only a general loosening of State discipline.in France, but a new 
conflagration had threatened to break out there. This would have 
meant the creation of one arm of a potential military pincer which 
might have become a threat to the German rear, and therefore France 
had to be subdued. The Agency said that the occupation of Toulon 
had been inevitable in order “‘to forestall the treacherous action of 
certain circles connected with de Gaullist elements’. 

Nov. 29.—Berlin radio described the occupation of Toulon as the 
elimination of “the last weak link in the Mediterranean bastion’’. 
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Overnight, it said, Toulon had become the centre of the German defen 
system in the south and, “the last door through which the British ay 
Americans hoped to enter the scene of their proposed second front hys 
been closed”’. 

Dec. 3.—Goebbels in Das Reich said it was now not a question of why 
was right and who was wrong in the war, but of who would win ayj 
who would be destroyed. The only alternative to a victorious end wy 
“the destruction of our country and of our continent”. 

Dec. 4.—The Volkischer Beobachter said of Mussolini’s speech tha 
as always, he scorned to explain away difficulties and worries, or ty 
underestimate the strength of the enemy. ‘‘Just as from the first day 
of the war the Italian High Command reports, with pitiless frankness, 
have given an accurate picture of the prevailing situation—a deling. 
tion the correctness of which not even the enemy has ever dared ty 
dispute—so Mussolini gave an unvarnished picture of the worl 
situation’. 

The Bérsen Zeitung said he had revealed Mr. Churchill as the cardinal 
miscalculation of England. 

Dec. 5.—Goebbels, in a speech at the Berlin Sport Palace, declared 
that recent events had eliminated France as a European political factor 
“Waiting for developments had cost her her Empire, her Fleet, ani 
the occupation of the whoie country”, he said. “The broken oaths ¢ 
French officers have destroyed all confidence. Who to-day would sig 
‘an agreement with France after all this? We certainly will not.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Nov. 24.—Swiss protest against violation of Swiss air space. (Sw 
Switzerland.) 

The Minister of Economic Warfare announced in the House of Lords 
measures to be taken by the Government, in association with the U.». 
and Netherlands Governments, to stop a new traffic in exit permits 
from the occupied countries which was being organized by the German 
Government in order to obtain foreign currency. Persons in neutril 
countries who acted as brokers in the traffic were to have their name 
placed on the Statutory List and proclaimed as enemies, and al 
persons making such payments were to be regarded as being engaged 
in transactions for the benefit of the enemy. 

Nov. 25.—Mr. Eden stated in the House of Commons that he took 
full responsibility for the decision to postpone the broadcast by Gener! 
de Gaulle on Nov. 21, and the decision was taken in full agreement with 
Mr. Churchill. They had decided that the broadcast would not be 
helpful at the present time during the extremely tense and serious 
operations in Tunisia, and they could not take the responsibility for F 
allowing anything to happen, so far as they had the power to contr 
it, which might hamper the responsible commanders or make the tak F 
of the Allied troops more difficult. ‘In a joint undertaking of ths 
character one has to be particularly careful not to do or allow anything 
which might give an ally ground for complaint that common difficulties 
have been aggravated”, he said. “This applies also to the field 0! 
propaganda of all kinds. H.M. Government therefore thought it right 
to withhold the broadcast’. He added that the Government were 
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full agreement with President Roosevelt’s statement on Nov. 17, 
regarding the negotiations with Darlan, and asked that the greatest 
jiscretion should be observed in utterances made during the existing 
-ritical phase of military operations. 

Nov. 26.—-Sir John Anderson announced in the House of Commons 
4 number of increases in pay and allowances to members of the Forces, 
involving an extra charge of £54 million. 

Nov. 27.-Sir Archibald Sinclair, speaking to the Foreign Press 
Association, stated that the Germans had suffered great losses of men 
and equipment, but they were not broken, and, given new men and 
new equipment, they hoped no doubt to recover in the coming spring 


B what they lost during the winter. But the pattern of the war had 


changed, and the United Nations had swung over to the attack, and 
had taken the initiative; the dispositions of the German High Command 
were now conforming to the Allies’ will. 

He said that perhaps the most striking feature of the N. African 
campaign was the complete integration of all the Services, and of the 
British and American Forces combined. When Rommel made his final 
fling towards Alexandria in August the German army was more 
heavily bombed by the British than ever before in the desert fighting. 
In the 16 weeks between the stand at El Alamein and the opening of 
the battle on Oct. 23, the R.A.F. from Egypt and from Malta made 
172 attacks on Rommel’s supply bases in Africa, and sank or damaged 
over 100 ships, including 11 tankers, quite apart from the work of 
British submarines. During the battle the R.A.F. fought like heroes, 
making more than once over 1,000 sorties in a day. From the outset, 
they paralysed the enemy’s power to counter-attack. 

With regard to the other operations in N. Africa, he said that all the 
convoys from Britain had to pass through the Bay of Biscay, crossing 
the path of the U-boats, but British air patrols were so active that no 
ship was attacked, and the convoys were never even sighted by any 
U-boat between the U.K. and Gibraltar. The Air Force now had a 
tremendous task in protecting the vast rearward services of supplies, 
etc., for the troops in N. Africa, and also, without waiting to complete 
their preparation, to throw themselves into battle for air superiority 
over Tunis. In some ways this was the most difficult task that the 
British or any other air force had attempted in the war. Bomber 
Command had also played its part in the recent operations. They were 
biding their time for mass attacks on Italy, until the shock could come 
from all sides at once, but they had carried out “almost miraculous 
achievements’”’ in bombing N. Italy 10 times recently. “Why’’, he 
added, “should Italians fight for Germans in Russia, when Germany 
won't send a gun or a fighter squadron to defend Genoa or Turin?”’ 

Nearly one-fifth of the whole German air force facing the Russians 
before the N. African campaign had been moved to try to counter the 
Anglo-American offensive. In addition to the Italian air force, the 
R.A.F. was engaging in the home and African theatres more than half 
the German air force. 
_Mr. Eden received General Catroux, French Delegate-General and 
(.-in-C, on the Levant. 

Nov. 29.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast. (See Special Note.) 

Dec. 1.—The Beveridge Report on the system of social insurance and 
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allied seryices was published, Cmd. 6404. It proposed a far-reaching 
series of changes designed to consolidate and enlarge the system ¢j 
social insurance. They included the establishment of family allowanoy 
and health and rehabilitation services, and a plan to obviate mag 
unemployment, to be effected by changes to give a unified system 
under a Ministry of Social Security. The Social Security Budget wa 
estimated to total £697 million in 1945, compared with £432 million 
the cost of existing schemes that year. Of this increase {86 million 
would be borne by the Exchequer. 

The Paymaster-General, Sir William Jowitt, speaking in the 
debate in Parliament on the Labour amendment to the Addres 
said the Government had decided to constitute a Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning. In a sketch of post-war conditions he said the 
danger of inflation would hang over their heads, and rationing and 
controls could not be immediately removed. Given freedom from fear 
of aggression, the prospects of an improved standard of living through. 
out the world were almost unlimited. In trade they must pursue an 
expansionist policy, and industrialists must not follow the ways of 
their fathers and grandfathers. 

He also said that consultations were proceeding as to the best 
methods of helping countries which suffered occupation, and dealt with 
questions of capital and labour, the post-war organization of industry, 
and of the export trade. Capital must seek new opportunities, and 
labour must be prepared to be more fluid. Other matters under 
review were forestry, housing, land development, agriculture, the 
water-supply, etc. 

Dec. 2.—Winding up the debate in Parliament on post-war recon- 
struction Mr. Eden said the Paymaster General’s speech was not the 
last word on the subject, and the programme would have to be more 
substantial. Of world-wide problems he declared that what they did 
now in the sphere of foreign affairs—and it was a great mistake to 
assume that foreign policy was in abeyance—would determine what 
would happen, much more than their dreams of the future. Main- 
tenance of peace after the war would depend on continuance of c- 
operation with the U.S.A., Russia, and China, and would demand a 
sustained effort, otherwise they would lose what they had fought for. 
It would be essential to restrict for all time the aggressive powers of 
Germany and Japan, and “a first and imperative duty of the United 
Nations on the morrow of victory to elaborate such a settlement as wil 
make it impossible again for Germany to dominate her neighbours by 
force of arms’. ‘“‘That’’, he said, “lies at the root of the business. It wil 
be sheer folly to allow some non-Nazi Government to be set up and 
then, so to speak, to trust to luck.” There were 3 indispensable attn- 
butes for any international organization, if it was to have a chance of 
succeeding; it had to be fully representative of the Powers that meant 
to keep the peace. The League of Nations was not. The Powers 
themselves should have the unity and the determination to arrive at 
agreed and positive decisions; and they should have the force behind 
them to give effect to their decisions. ; 

After the war they would have, in his submission, to make thelr 
military contribution to enable the United Nations to keep the peace. 
As to the world aspects of the post-war future, he commended Mr. 
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Welles’s warning against isolation on the one hand, and an attempt 
from purely idealistic motives to try to impose American standards on 
all peoples on the other, as the epitome of good sense. He himself did 
not visualize a world in which Russia, the U.S.A., and China would try to 
bring about some form of big-Power dictatorship, though when the war 
was over the big Powers would have a monopoly of armed strength. 

The nations of Europe were looking to them now for a message. 
They could say, in effect, that Europe was not their concern, and that 
it would be for the various countries to work out their destinies, but, 
“T pray we shall not give that answer’, he said; “if we did, we should 
abdicate our responsibilities and should be writing a charter for future 
German aggression. I should like our answer to be: ‘whatever we can 
do to help you to re-establish your ruined economies we will do. The 
first need of Europe will be to build up an enduring system of defence 
against the possibility of renewed German aggression. We are pre- 
pared to make our own contribution to that system, and to do this 
because we understand full well that the peace and security of Europe 
are part of our own peace and security. Never again shall we turn our 
backs on Europe’ ’”’ 

Mr. Morrison, referring to Mussolini’s speech and figures of the 
number of houses destroyed in air raids, said that in the London region 
alone 1,150,000 houses were damaged in the 9 months of heavy attack, 
and in Sheffield, in only 2 raids, 85,000 were damaged. If Mussolini 
said the R.A.F. was aiming at residential areas, what would he say the 
Luftwaffe were doing over Britain? When Britain was “blitzed’’ the 
British did not squeal. Mussolini was doing so. 

Dec. 3.—Mr. Alexander reviewed in Parliament the naval operations 
leading to the North Africa landings, and gave details of the losses 
incurred (see Military Operations, N. Africa.) Months of secret prepara- 
tion had included the mounting of 1,250 A.A. guns on ships and the 
provision of special stowage for ammunition. The risks taken were 
considerable, but success in deceiving the enemy was complete. Bel- 
gian, Danish, Dutch, Norwegian, and Polish merchantmen took part, 
and the escort included Canadian, Polish, Dutch, and Norwegian 
warships. 

Mr. Eden, replying to a question in Parliament, said the Government 
were not consulted about Darlan’s assumption of office as head of the 
Government in North Africa, and did not considér themselves bound 
by his proclamation. . 

Lord Cranborne, replying to a debate in the Lords, said there was 
nothing of ‘‘so far and no farther” in British colonial policy, and he 
foresaw the Colonies moving along the same road the Dominions had 
travelied. Of one thing he was certain: the Colonial Empire was not 
coming to an end. The work they had to do was only beginning. He 
also foreshadowed a great increase after the war in the grants of money 
for colonial development. 

He emphasized that the loss of Malaya was due to a military failure, 
and not to lack of representative government. It had not been possible 
to provide sufficient armaments to defend it against the well-armed 
and trained Japanese. They had not trained the natives to fight; 
instead they had done much to advance education, and to promote 
their health by combating disease. 
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Dec. 5.—Mr. Churchill, speaking at Bradford, said that the goo 
fortune of the month of November must not be allowed to be anythin 
else but a means of striking harder. The struggle was approaching 
its most tense part. ‘‘The hard core of Nazi resistance and villainy 
not yet broken in upon’”’, he said, and all the British people could coup 
upon was their “strong right arm, honest hard-working hearts, aj 
courage’. The British and Americans had broken into North Afri 
and had advanced in a short time from the Atlantic Ocean almoy 
to the centre of the Mediterranean—a distance of nearly 900 mile 
But there were still 20 miles to go, and very hard fighting would take 
place before that small distance was overcome and the enemy wa 
driven into the sea. 

He felt very glad that the British and Americans were now engaging 
the enemy closely and not leaving an undue burden to be borne by the 
Russians. The Russians were defending their country and the Britis) 
were defending theirs, but they were all defending something greater 
the cause of “freedom and justice, of law against violence, of mercy an( 
tolerance against brutality and ironbound tyranny’’. This cause was 
moving “slowly, painfully, but surely, inevitably, inexorably forwari 
to victory’’, and after victory there would be a fairer and happier world 
He warned his hearers, however, that the enemy was very powerft! 
and considered that he had the strength to wear, if not to beat, the 
Allies down; he hoped to prolong the struggle so that differences might 
arise between friends and allies and the democracies might be wear 
of the war. 

Dr. Benes, speaking at Manchester University, said that no man in his 
senses could condemn Germany to the fate of Carthage, but unless it 
was made clear that aggressive war would always involve punishment 
and that civilized man would not accept crude racial theories and anti- 
Semitic cruelties, there would be no hope for Europe or humanity. 

Mr. Attlee, in a speech at Wakefield, stated that there were four 
main subjects to be considered in post-war social planning; unemploy- 
ment, housing, freedom from want, and education. 

New York reports stated that M. Maisky had called on Mr. Eden 
during the week end to tell him that the Soviet Government disliked 
the powers allowed to Admiral Darlan, and feared the effects on the 
people in France and in the occupied countries. 


It was learned that the U.S. and Soviet Ambassadors had both called f 
on Mr. Eden recently to discuss the plight of the Jews throughout } 
Europe, where the Germans were calling meetings or issuing orders [ 


to bring about ‘“‘the final solution of the Jewish problem’. 
Dec. 7.—Mr. Churchill addressed a message to the peoples of the 
British Far Eastern territories occupied by the Japanese, stating that 


a year before ‘‘one of the most wanton acts of aggression recorded i F 


history” had been committed, when Japan “‘coldly, greedily, treacher- 
ously” calculated that Britain, already engaged with two great Powers 
in Europe, would not have the forces available to save her possessions 
in the Far East. There was now a change in the picture, since the United 


Nations were turning to the attack. “The storm which now lower 
over Germany and Italy is spreading to Japan . . . the growing powel 
of the United Nations will press steadfastly on till she is stripped of her 
conquests, punished for her treachery, and deprived of her powers ©! 
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vil. Retribution was always sure; it is now growing near’. He there- 
called on the populations of the British territories in the Far East 
to keep up their hearts, for the progress which they had made in 
civilization, side by side with Britain, was only interrupted, and after 
victory over the Japanese they would go forward again together and 
find even closer comradeship. 

It was announced that Lord Linlithgow, ‘‘at the special request of 
H.M. Government”, had consented to undertake a further extension 
for six months of his term as Viceroy of India. 


GREECE 

Nov. 30.—Turkish reports stated that the Germans had taken over 
the defence of the Greek coast and ports, and that several Italian units 
had been removed and sent to the Dodecanese or to Italy. The Germans 
had also sent to Athens Neybacher, the former mayor of Vienna, to 
take control in economic matters. 

Dec. 1.—Turkish reports described the morale of the Italian forces 
as very low, and soldiers were stated to be co-operating with Albanian 
brigands in carrying off prominent Greeks to the hills and holding them 
for ransom. Mutinies were also reported, leading to the execution of 
ringleaders. 


GUATEMALA 
Nov. 30.—Dr. Salazar, the Foreign Minister, in Washington. (See 
U.S.A.) . 


HUNGARY 


Dec. 5.—The Minister of War was reported to have ordered the 
conscription of all Jews for labour service at the front. Those born 
between 1909 and 1918 had already been called up. 


INDIA 


Nov. 29.—The Sikh leader, Mr. Tara Singh, issued a statement at 
Amritsar announcing that in the recent conversations he had had 
with Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Jinnah had urged upon the Sikhs that, given 
agreement between Moslems and Sikhs, the British Government could 
not resist any demand made jointly by them. In return for Sikh 
endorsement of Pakistan, however, Mr. Jinnah was unable to offer 
more than full minority rights for the Sikhs. The Sikhs had replied 
that they did not admit the Moslems’ right to drag them out of India 
into a separate Pakistan State, nor would they in any circumstances 
live under a Moslem communal Government in Pakistan. The Moslems 
must be prepared to leave out of Pakistan that portion of the Punjab 
inhabited by the Sikhs, where non-Moslems were in a majority. The 
Sikhs also stated that, whether Pakistan was created or not, they 
favoured partition of the province as the most effective method of 
protecting Sikh interests. 

Dec. 6.—The India Office announced that an average of over 68,000 
recruits a month had joined the Indian Army during June, July, 
August, and September. All were volunteers. r 
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IRAN 

Nov. 30.—It was learned that the Government was engaging q 
American financial mission, headed by Dr. Paugh, to assist in th 
reorganization and administration of the national finances. 


IRAQ 


Nov. 25.—President Roosevelt’s message to the Prime Ministe 
(See U.S.A.) 


ITALY 


Nov. 25.—The Corriere della Sera ordered the whole civilian populi. 
tion, if not engaged in essential work, to leave Milan in view of t 
possibility of further bombings. In Turin the Fascist Party secretary 
decreed “‘ civilian mobilization’ of all Fascists. Ansaldo, the rad 
commentator, stated that “‘several million Italians may have to 
evacuated’. 

Nov. 30.—The Stefani Agency issued a statement declaring tha 
France had, by scuttling her Fleet, lost everything. ‘‘Since she 
already without a State, France, by the blow struck at Toulon, volw- 
tarily ceases to exist as a Great Power’, it stated. ‘‘She is no longer 
mistress of her destiny, since she has no arms to determine it . . . Shei 
left without political possibilities.”’ 

It was learned that the Socialist Party, working underground, hai 
issued a “‘call to civil disobedience’. The manifesto began by stating 
“Enough of War, Enough of Fascism’’, and said that military defeat, 
already in sight, would bring about the end of the despicable, corrupt, 
and oppressive Fascist régime, which had reduced Italy to the status ol 
a German colony. ‘Every one, even if only in his heart, now confesses 
that Fascism has driven the Italian people to disaster,” it declared. 

Dec. 1.—The Popolo d’Italia stated of the raids that ‘‘the Italians 
are not afraid. They do not want to hide behind their monuments. 
If the Anglo-Saxons knew how many energetic people there are i 
Italy prepared to be killed rather than give way they would sav 
themselves these shameful demonstrations of propaganda. [it 
cruelty and barbarity of the enemy are well known. That is why 
Italy is at war’. 

Dec. 2.—Mussolini, addressing the Fascist and Legislative Chamber 
said he had ‘‘the vague impression that the Italian people want to hee 
my voice again’, and he would give a general statistical summary 
30 months of war. The military strength of Russia had not come asé 
surprise to him—even from the point of view of quality, and he hat 
long been convinced that a powerful State had come into existence !! 
the East. If there was a man in this world who diabolically wanted 
war it was the President of the U.S.A. The provocations he cast 0! 
Italy showed that he deliberately wanted it, and Japan could not stan 
idly by and let the United States fire the first shot. She did well "Ff 
acting and her intervention was an absolute guarantee of victol) 
because she was unassailable and unconquerable. In a few montls 
she had become, if not the first and richest country in the world, § 
certainly among the richest. 

The landings in N. Africa were, he said, easily foreseen, and there w 
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othing glorious in them because they took place with the complicity 
‘ftheinvaded. When things reached their climax, “I informed Berlin,” 
be said, ‘that the immediate and indispensable step was the occupation 
)f all France, including Corsica’. Proof became so clear that the escape 
){ the Fleet was meditated that Toulon had to be occupied immediately. 
here was nothing heroic in scuttling the Fleet, because only 2 people 
ost their lives and. 17 were injured. 
The bombing of Italian cities had begun, and at Milan 30 houses had 
been destroyed and 411 badly damaged; at Turin, 161 and 874; at 
avona, 6 and 44; and at Genoa city 187 and 1,006. Larger numbers 
were slightly damaged. Casualties anong civilians owing to enemy 
action up to Nov. 30 were 1,886 killed and 3,332 injured. 
He then read from a letter he said had come from a prisoner in 
nglish hands alleging that British officers beat Italian officers with 
sticks and forced them to carry baggage for coloured troops, and 
Heclared, ‘Cursed are the English, but more cursed still are the Italians 
cho treat them well’. He next read the passage in Mr. Churchill’s 
peech dealing with the offensive against Italy, and declared, “There 
s no longer an internal and external front in Italy; there is but one 
ront. We must evacuate our cities, especially of women and children; 
ve must organize permanent and semi-permanent evacuation . .. We 
ust also organize semi-permanent or even a nightly exodus, so that 
at night there only remains military personnel in our cities. Germany 
as given us a powerful number of A.A. guns... .’’ Churchill's aim was 
o intimidate the Italian people, but they still had present in their 
eins the blood that flowed in those of the Romans, and they would 
old hard. As for Churchill’s statement that ‘‘one man only has led 
taly to this point”’, he said “I would like to know if the British Prime 
linister has ever asked the British people whether they wanted a war. 
his is real democracy—it fails in its aim in the supreme moments in 
the life of a nation”. Admitting for a moment that they had stabbed 
‘rance in the back, France in history had stabbed them a hundred 
imes. ‘Churchill calls me a hyena’, he said; “He is said to be the 
escendant of a blue-blooded duke. I rate myself a much greater 
entleman than this man who reeks with alcohol and tobacco’’. As for 
hyenas, England’s history in the last 300 years was one long list of 
acts worthy of hyenas. England was the universal pirate and robber. 
After describing as a lie the statement that English-speaking people 
had hitherto had great sympathies with the Italians, he declared, ““We 
must hate the enemy from morning till night ... We are faced with 
barbarians. We must react vigorously against all elements which tend 
to make us languid. ...The Italian people of all classes are admir- 
able... Only one woman in Genoa cried ‘peace’, and she was one of 
the wealthy bourgeoisie. The ordinary women of Italy are magni- 
ficent ... they are the great and vital reserves of the country”. 
Explaining why Italy was fighting on Germany’s side, he said, “We 
always had to choose between going with one side if we wanted to be 
sale on our maritime frontiers or to go over to the other side if we 
wanted to “Feel safe on our Alpine frontiers’. The war was a sacred 
cause, and we are proud to participate’in this battle of giants, which 
will transform the world . . . To-day the question is ‘to be or not to be’ 
--. We shall march side by side with the Germans. Our comradeship 
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with Germany becomes every day deeper and more intimate. The great 
unity of the Axis includes Nazis, Fascists, Spanish Falangists, ay 
many others... Britain is fighting to reduce the entire world to th 
state in which India is now. We must fight for the living, but 
must avenge the sacrifices of our dead. Our dead cry, ‘Fight untj 
victory’. We obey”. 

Dec. 3.—Ansaldo, in a broadcast, said Mussolini had to speak to giye 
vent to the confused feelings which overshadowed the reasoning of 
almost every Italian to-day. ‘Everybody feels’, he said, ‘‘that Italy 
is not fighting the war for the fun of it, nor for the pleasure of a fey 
enthusiasts, but in order to keep her dignity and to prove to the worl 
that the Italians were not a nation of pub-keepers, fiddlers, an 
tourist guides”. Though the future was extremely sombre Mussolini's 
heart-to-heart talk had pledged the nation to stick to it, if not for the 
régime, at least for the fact that the English looked down on them, 
though they were not capable of enduring a few air attacks. 


JAPAN 

Nov. 30.—Tojo stated in a broadcast on the second anniversary of 
the signing of the joint declaration by Japan, Manchuria, and the 
Nanking Government, that they were “‘absolutely sure of final victory, 
but we must fully realize that there are still difficulties to be overcom 
in our future path’’. He said that the foundations for ultimate victory 
had been firmly laid by the brilliant successes so far achieved. “Under 
the most favourable conditions Japan is now scourging both Britain 
and the U.S.A., frustrating their persistent attempts at resistance, and 
scoring decisive victory after victory.’ He declared that the Greater 
East Asia war was the greatest war ever known in the history of the 
world, and the difficulties still to be overcome made it all the more 
necessary to draw still closer the ties between Japan, China, and 
Manchukuo. He concluded by “again pledging our determination to 
fight out this great war to a victorious end”’. 

Dec. 7.—An official report issued in Tokyo stated that up to Nov. ! 
losses of men (excluding those lost in China) were 21,166 killed and 
42,577 wounded in the war, and that up to Dec. 1 aircraft losses were 
394, and ship losses 62. The Tokyo wireless announced that 40 war- 
ships and 65 merchant ships had been sunk and 22 damaged, and that 
556 aircraft had “‘dived into enemy targets or failed to return’’. Of the 
40 warships admitted sunk, one was stated to be a battleship and 3 
others aircraft-carriers, and among the damaged ships were a battle- 
ship and 2 aircraft-carriers. 

The naval spokesman declared in a broadcast that a “certain number 
of powerful battleships have been placed in commission” by tie Navy 
since the beginning of the Pacific war and ‘‘are taking an active part . 


rn 


He also said “‘aircraft-carriers of unique construction” had also beet 


completed and commissioned, in addition to cruisers and other wal- J 


ships. 


LIBERIA 


Nov. 29.—The Vichy Chargé d’Affaires at Monrovia telegraphed hus 
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resignation to Laval, and announced that he was joining the Fighting 


French. 
Dec. 3.—Agreement with U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 


LITHUANIA 

Nov. 24.—Swedish reports stated that the German authorities had 
closed Kovno University owing to the anti-German spirit among the 
professors and students, a number of whom had been arrested. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Nov. 24.—Vice-Admiral Helfrich, C.-in-C. of the Navy in the East 
Indies, arrived in London. 15 Dutchmen were executed by the Ger- 
mans at Arnhem for sabotage. 

The Government Information Bureau issued a statement in London 
revealing that, with regard to the German traffic in exit permits, a 
tentative approach had recently been made to emigrate 500 Dutchmen 
on payment of 5 million Swiss francs on condition that the Netherlands 
Government would agree to guarantee the interest of the loan, which 
was to be obtained from neutral bankers. The Government, in consul- 
tation with the British and U.S. Governments, had decided that they 
could not yield to the German extortion, which could only prolong the 
misery of the people in the occupied territories by enabling the enemy 
“to stave off the day of his defeat’’. 

Nov. 27.—The German authorities issued an order requisitioning all 
church bells in Holland. 

Dec. 6.—Queen Wilhelmina repeated in a broadcast her announce- 
ment of her intention, after the liberation of her country, to hold 
a joint consultation about the structure of the future Dutch kingdom. 
She was convinced that it would bé possible to reconstruct the kingdom 
on the “solid foundation of complete partnership’’, and she said that 
she visualized a Commonwealth in which all the Dutch colonies, 
together with the Netherlands, should take part, ‘‘with complete self- 
reliance and freedom of conduct for each part regarding its internal 
affairs, but with a readiness to render mutual assistance’. 


NEW ZEALAND 

_Nov. 30.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Vichy, and the French Consulate in Wellington was closed. 

Dec. 2.—It was announced that U.S. troops had arrived in the 
country. 


NORWAY 


Vov. 26.—1,000 Jews were deported from Norway to Poland. 

Nov. 30.—Swedish reports stated that, following Swedish, Danish, 
and Finnish appeals, Professor Seip, former head of Oslo University, 
had been released from a concentration camp in Germany and was 
interned in Berlin. 


PALESTINE 
Nov. 29.—400 Rabbis from Palestine and Europe, meeting in the 
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Hurvath Synagogue in Jerusalem, decreed 4 days of mourning for th: 
1 million European Jews who had been murdered by the Germans, 


PERU 


Nov. 27.The Government were reported to be severing diplomatic 
relations with Vichy. 


POLAND 


Nov. 25.—M. Stalin’s message to General Sikorski. (See U.S.S.R) 
General Sikorski’s visit to the U.S.A. (See U.S.A.) 


PORTUGAL 


Nov. 26.—Legations were created in Dublin, Cairo, Caracas, Lima 
and Mexico. 


REUNION 


Nov. 30.—The French National Committee in London announced 
that Réunion had joined Fighting France, and that the population of 
the island, Civil servants, and local garrisons had rallied to General 
de Gaulle. 


RUMANIA 


Nov. 30.—Turkish reports stated that Dr. Maniu, the leader of the 
Peasant Party, had recently protested to Marshal Antonescu against 
the persecutions of the Jews in Rumania. He also urged the Marshal 
to recall Rumanian troops from Russia, since their help for the German; 
would only inflame Russian hatred towards Rumania, for which the 
Rumanian people would pay dearly in the future. 

Dec. 1.—Reports reaching Turkey estimated Rumanian losses in 
Russia during the summer at 1,000 a day, 25,000 being at Stalingrad 
The press was forbidden to publish more than 15 obituary notices a day. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 24.—General Smuts arrived back in Pretoria from his visit to 
Great Britain. 

Nov. 26.—General Smuts told the press that there was still a “‘tremen- 
dous task’’ before the United Nations in the war; there was not “@ 
clear road to victory’, but there did exist “‘a clear road away from 
defeat’. He said he had returned from Britain with favourable 
impressions of the British war machine. The Allies had great leaders 
in Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, and M. Stalin, with whom Hitler 
and Mussolini had no comparison. “I feel that the position is quite 
sound’, he said. “All that is wanted is hard fighting and good 
planning”’. 

Dec. 6.—General Smuts, in a broadcast to the British Empire on his 
visit to Britain, stated that the action of S. Africa in taking such a firm 
stand in the present wart, after its past history in the Boer War, was 
the best evidence that could be produced as a denial of the charge 


that the British Commonwealth system was based on imperialism ané: 


on the exploitation of its component peoples. 
He thanked Mr. Churchill for his leadership of the whole Britis! 
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‘ommonwealth during the dark days of the war, and also for inviting 

im to come to Britain to see the people’s war effort. This visit had 
satisfied him not only as to the ‘‘determined spirit of the people as a 
whole, but also as to the measures taken for the defence of the island 
fortress against invasion’. With regard to criticism of the central 
war machine, he said he had regularly attended the meetings of the 
inner and larger War Cabinets, the Defence Committee, and the special 
meetings called to deal with particular phases of the war effort during 
the five weeks he was in London. There was a great difference in the 
central war machines of the existing and the previous wars, but this 
was accounted for by the different circumstances of the two wars. The 
existing War Cabinet, Defence Committee, Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
had risen empirically, and not by a process of academic theory, nor by 
the working of trial and error, and he doubted whether any honest and 
searching evidence dealing adequately with the present war would 
result in any really different machine. The war machine was sufficiently 
flexible to be adapted to new situations, and this was most important. 
Real unity of direction and control were centred in the leadership of 
Mr. Churchill, as with Mr. Lloyd George in the previous war, and the 
differences in the two leaders had led to differences in the war machines. 
‘He quoted the setting up of a new special organization to deal with the 
U-boat menace, which he considered the “greatest danger’, as an 
instance of the flexibility of the present war machine. 


SPAIN 

Nov. 27.—The French submarine Jris arrived in Barcelona from 
Toulon and was given 48 hours to leave. 

Nov. 30.—The crew of the submarine Jris were interned. 

Dec. 7.—According to Morocco radio General Franco had recently 
warned Hitler that he would resist any German attempt to cross 
Spanish territory in order to take help to the Axis forces in Africa. 


SWEDEN 
_ Dec, 2.—A protest against the persecution of Jews in Norway was 
issued in the name of all the bishops in Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND 
Nov. 24.—The Minister in London was instructed to deliver a ‘“‘new 


strong protest” to the British Government following violations of the 
Wiss air space by the R.A.F. on Nov. 20 and 22. 


TURKEY 


_Nov. 26.—Schworbel, head of the eastern section of the German 
Foreign Ministry, arrived in Istanbul. 


URUGUAY 

Nov. 29.—President Baldomir announced that Sefior Juan de 
Amezaga had been elected President, and Sefor Alberto Guani Vice- 
President. They were to take office in March, 1943. Elections for the 
Legislatures were also held, and resulted in the Liberal Democratic 
Colorado Party securing a majority of 4 to 1 over the Blanco Party 
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(the latter advocated strict neutrality). The Colorado Party aly 
secured the chairmanship of all the 19 Departments. : 

The new Constitution, submitted to a plebiscite, was approved by , 
large majority. (Its terms aimed at eliminating the disproportionat. 
voice in public affairs the reactionary parties had enjoyed by virtue of 
a provision assigning 15 out of the 30 seats in the Senate and 3 of theg 
posts in the Cabinet to the party which ran second in the national 
Elections.) 

Nov. 30.—The President, in a statement, said he intended “‘to follow 
a foreign policy of close solidarity with the nations of the American 
Continent’’, and to ‘‘co-operate intimately with the United States anj 
Great Britain, because all the democracies must work together for 
their common defence’. 


U.S.A. 


Nov. 24.—The vice-chairman of the Maritime Commission stated in 
New York that while not one Liberty ship had been delivered at the 
time of Pearl Harbour, more than 400 had now been placed in service 
Deliveries in the first 10 months of 1942 totalled 6 million tons, 20 per 
cent more than the total tonnage of steel ships built by U.S. shipyards 
during the best year of the World War programme. And by the end 
of 1942 8 million tons of seagoing steel ships would have been built. 

President Roosevelt, in reply to criticisms of the appointment of 
Mr. Lehman to head the organization of relief in post-war Europe, said 
the U.S.A. was definitely going to rehabilitate war-torn countries, for 
humanitarian reasons and also to safeguard the American pocket- 
book, to give all a good standard of living, and as a measure likely to 
prevent wars in future. 

The British Ambassador stated at Norfolk, Virginia, when asked 
whether he thought that Italy would seek a separate peace, that he 
thought Italy would like to get out of the war, but that Germany would 
not let her do so. British raids would increase Italy’s desire for peace 
but “Italy is not a free country, and you will see her become moie and 
more a German-occupied country. Italy is as much an occupied country 
as Belgium or France’. He said there was no love lost between Italy 
and Germany, and Italy’s desire to get out of the war would put an 
added strain on Hitler’s war machine. Asked whether he thought 
Darlan could be trusted by the Allies, he said ‘‘Darlan must be judged 
by his achievements’. With regard to N. Africa, he said there might be 
some “‘tough spots” there before the campaign was finished. 

It was learned that the Government, in conjunction with the British 
and Netherlands Governments, had agreed to put all persons engaged 
in traffic in exit permits from the occupied territories on their Pro- 
hibited List. 

Nov. 25.—Sultan of Morocco’s message to President Roosevelt. 
(See Note on French North Africa.) 

President Roosevelt sent a message to the Prime Minister of Iraq 
stating that the United Nations “will not rest until the Arab world has 
been ‘relieved of every vestige of the threat of Axis aggression which 
has so long hung over it’’. ; 

The British High Commissioner in Canada, speaking at Detrott, 
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defended the British colonial administration, stating that the principles 
soverning it contained nothing inconsistent with the aims of the 
United Nations. Even among most backward native peoples the 
fundamental purpose of British administration was to teach them to 
stand a little more securely on their own political and social feet. He 
said that changes were to be expected in the British Empire after the 
war, and he hoped the Indian people would compose their differences 
and accept the freedom Britain was offering them. He claimed that the 
British people had kept the enemy at bay and the seas open, but added 
that the U.S.A. must be assigned the lion’s share of the credit for the 
N. African campaign. 

Nov. 26.—President Roosevelt ordered nation-wide petrol rationing 
from Dec. 1. 

Nov. 27.—The Secretary of War stated, in a review of the military 
situation, that the Germans had failed in all their main objectives in 
Russia in 1942, and that they must withdraw from wide areas unless 
they could stop the Russian offensive. He thought the Germans would 
offer strong resistance in Tunisia, and estimated that they had between 
12,000 and 15,000 troops in eastern Tunisia in an area along the gulf 
and about 30 miles deep. They held good airfields at Bizerta, Tunis, 
Sfax, and Gabes, and also were supported from strong air bases in 
Sicily, Sardinia, and S. Italy. Rommel apparently planned to make a 
stand at El Agheila, where the country gave him some chance of 
resistance. He described the driving back of the Japanese in New 
Guinea by the Americans and Australians as “one of the outstanding 
performances of the war’. . 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Hull told the press that unrest in Italy had reached 
such a pitch that “explosive developments’’ were expected there 
shortly by the U.S. Government. He also said he hoped there would be 
a revolt in Albania, and he thought it was the high duty of every 
Albanian and other right-minded citizen to shoot on sight any soldiers 
of an occupying army found there. 

Gen. Sikorski arrived in the U.S.A. at the invitation of President 
Roosevelt. The Foreign Minister of Guatemala also arrived on an 
official visit. 

President Roosevelt received Mr. Lyttelton, who later told the press 
that the war could be won by the Allies in the period from June, 1942 
to June 1943, though he could not say definitely that it would be. What 
could be said was that a victorious end for the Allies was now assured. 
As to production plans for 1943 he said such plans as he had been able 
to make in Washington were not possible before because the strategic 
initiative rested with the enemy, but it was now with the Allies. The 
integration of production was going ahead, and the assurances he had 
been given in Washington enabled Britain to see how best to use her 
man-power and plan her production. The peak of output had not yet 
been reached in Britain, and that of aircraft would increase greatly 
in 1943. 

Dec. 1.—Final results of the Congress Elections were: Senate: Demo- 
crats, 57; Republicans, 38; Progressives, 1. House of Representatives: 
Democrats, 221; Republicans, 211; American Labour, 1; Farm Labour, 
1; Progressives, 1. Of the Governors of States 24 were Democrats, 23 
Republicans, and 1 a Progressive. 
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Mr. Hull received the Foreign Minister of Guatemala. It was x 
nounced in Washington that an agreement had been reached With 
Canada for the lowering of trade barriers, and the extension of ti 
production and exchange of consumption goods for “the satisfactic, 
of human needs’’. An exchange of Notes set forth the principles whic 
would guide the two countries in their approach to the problem 9 
economic settlements after the war, and the two Governments formally 
agreed that post-war settlements must be of a sort to promote mutually 
advantageous economic relations, as well as the improvement ¢ 
world-wide economic relations. 

Dec, 2.—Col. Knox, addressing the National Association of Many. 
facturers, said the country would be “up to their necks in the war in the 
year ahead’, and “‘until we are in this thing up to our necks we cannot 
hope to end it’’. In 1942 the Government would have spent on mui- 
tions and war construction alone $46,000 million, but next year they 
would spend over $70,000 million, or more than $200 million a day. 
And a much larger proportion of 1943 production would be combatant 
war material than in 1942. 

The horizon was brighter than it had been since Hitler began to make 
war. Most iniportant of all, the masks were off at last. The soul of 
France, which never bowed to defeat, was free to fight the common fte 
again. “Stricken France’’, he said, “begged for our help in June, 194; 
we could not respond. But now we can, and we say to the French: 
‘Take heart; the aid you asked for is at hand; we are coming, and we 
are very near’. Everywhere Hitler has sown the seeds of hate; eve-y- 
where he will reap the whirlwind”. . 

Mr. Mackenzie King, speaking at a Pilgrims’ Dinner in New York, 
said Canada had nearly 600,000 in active service, of whom 180,00) 
were already oversea. The Navy was doing over one third of the work 
of convoy escort across the Atlantic, and patrolling the Caribbean and 
both coasts of North America. 17 corvettes helped to escort US. 
troops to North Africa, and in the convoy were 40,000 mechanized 
Canadian vehicles. 

As to production of material Canada had the second largest tank 
arsenal in the world and one of the largest small arms plants; she hat 
already turned out over 300,000 military vehicles, and was producing 
400 aircraft a month. But her effort could never have reached thes 
proportions ‘‘but for the co-operation we have received from the United 
States from the very outset of the war’’. 

The war for freedom would not have been won when fear of Germai 
and Japanese domination had been removed, but only when humat 
welfare and social security became the main concern of men and nations. 
Nationalism was the strongest political, and industrialism the strongest 
economic, force in the modern world. 

Dec. 3.—It was announced that an agreement with the Liberia 
Government had been signed on March 31 giving the United States 
the right to construct, control, use, and defend airports in Liberia {or 
the duration of the war; also to assist in the defence of any part of the 
Republic which might be liable to attack. . 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in Washington as the guest 0! 
the President. In a message to the National Association of Manufat- 
turers’ Congress the President said the natural impatience of tht f 
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American people was such that they often failed to realize that the 
things they had determined wholeheartedly to do were not fulfilled 
merely by desire but through painful toil. Despite their determination 
to equip the armed forces adequately they had not been able, in a year 
of war, to reach the full objectives of production. Obstacles as great as 
the manufacturers had faced had presented themselves in the fields of 
Government, agriculture, and labour. They must realize that in 
periods of great strain perfection of effort was not easy to attain. Taken 
as a whole, however, the people had met this threat to their security 
as they had all others. The “‘tremendous undertaking’’ of converting 
the country from the pursuits of peace to those of war should reach 
peak force in 1943. 

Dec. 5.—The Navy Department issued particulars of the losses at 
Pearl Harbour a year previously. All 8 battleships there were hit, 5 
being sunk or rendered unserviceable, 3 destroyers, a large floating 
dock, and 2 auxiliary vessels were sunk or rendered unserviceable, and 
3 cruisers and 2 auxiliary vessels were damaged. The only total loss 
was the obsolete battleship Arizona; all the others damaged and some 
of those sunk were now back in service, and the rest were being salvaged 
and repaired. Losses in personnel were, Navy and Marine Corps: 
2,117 killed, 960 missing, and 876 wounded. Army: 226 killed and 396 
wounded. Aircraft losses were 80 Navy and 97 Army aircraft. At least 
48 Japanese bombers were destroyed, and 3 midget submarines were 
sunk, 

President Roosevelt transferred to the War Man-power Controller 
the power to regulate hiring of labour in industry, and to set 
up a system of labour priorities, putting an end to the voluntary 
enlistment of men between 18 and 38. 

The Office of War Information issued a report stating that during 
1942 approximately 49,000 ’planes, 32,000 tanks and self-propelled 
artillery, 17,000 A.A. guns larger than 20 mm., and 8,200,000 tons of 
merchant shipping had been produced. The goal for the year had been 
reached in merchant shipping, but production had fallen behind in other 
categories. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. Welles broadcast an address at the dedication of a 
memorial to President Roosevelt’s mother, in which he said that the 
foreign policy of a nation must inevitably be a policy of self-interest, and 
therefore, from the standpoint of narrow and selfish self-interest alone, 
he asked the American people if they did not consider that they would 
have been better advised 20 years before to have joined with the other 
Allies in promoting international order, and that if they had been 
willing to bear their fair share in maintaining that world order they 
would not have needed to fight at present. The security of America 
at present depended upon her close collaboration with the other United 
Nations in fighting the common enemy, and this association of free 
peoples of the United Nations was equally essential after the war was 
won, in order to maintain the necessary international co-operation. 

President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Wickard, the Secretary for 
Agriculture, as National Food Administrator, with complete control 
over the production and distribution of food. 

Dec. 7.—Lord Halifax, ina speech at Baltimore, said he was not going 
to make excuses forthe British Empire, and that he was proud of what 
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the British people had done over long years for millions of peopl 
throughout the world, in giving them security, justice, and the right ty 
live, speak, think, and worship in freedom. The British Commonweaji 
had been one of the greatest unifying forces the world had ever seep 
and had found this unity through diversity “by the magic stone 9; 
freedom’”’. With regard to India, he said that the problem could not 
simply stated in terms of one people struggling to be free of anothe, 
struggling to keep them down. It was a complete fabrication to sugges 
that the Cripps mission had failed because Sir Stafford Cripps had bee 
overruled in his negotiations by London. The mission had failej 
because the “minorities in India, headed by some 90 million 
Moslems, were quite unwilling to accept any form of government whic) 
would place them under the Indian Congress Party; and the Congres 
Party, which is, of course, a political machine and not a legislatiy 
body, was equally unwilling to come to terms with the minorities’ 
The offer still stood, he said, and meanwhile recruits for the Indiay 
forces, all volunteers, were coming in at the rate of 70,000 ; 
month. 

Lord Halifax concluded by saying that no one should object to 
reasonable, constructive criticism of the war effort, but when criticism 
was obviously used by enemy propagandists, then it became a hostile 
act, just like an act of sabotage, to pass it on. 

The Office of War Information announced that the armed force 
had suffered 58,307 casualties in the first year of the war, the Army's 
casualties numbering 35,678 of the total. 


U.S.S.R. 

Nov. 24.—M. Molotov sent a message to Mr. Eden in reply to his 
greetings on the 25th anniversary of the foundation of the Soviet 
State, saying that the recent British victory in the struggle against 
the common enemy strengthened still further the feeling of warlike 
comradeship uniting the British and Russian peoples, and brougiit 
nearer the day of the smashing blow against the Hitlerite tyranny 
“T fully share the wish expressed by you,’’ he said, “that these com- 
radely relations between our two peoples, consolidated by the blood 
shed on the field of battle, shall be devoted after victory to the task 
of re-establishing the peaceful life of the nations’. A similar messag 
was sent to Mr. Hull. 

Nov. 25.—M. Stalin sent a message to Gen: Sikorski in reply to his 
congratulations on the 25th anniversary of the Soviet Union, ané 
stated that he shared the hope that the realization of the principles 0! 
friendship, mutual help, and common interests in the fight against the 
German invaders would ensure lasting friendship and good-neighbour|\ 
relations between the Soviet Union and the reborn Polish Republic. 

Nov. 28.—M. Stalin sent a message to the U.S. Secretary of War 
thanking him for his greetings on the 25th anniversary of the Soviet 
Union, and congratulating him on the successes achieved by the 
Anglo-American campaign in N. Africa, which ‘‘foreshadow and bring 
closer a shattering blow by the combined forces of our three nations 
against our common enemy—Hitler tyranny’’. 

Dec. 6.—A delegation from the Mongolian People’s Republic, headed 
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the Prime Minister and including the secretary of the Mongolian 
bople’s Revolutionary Party, arrived in Moscow. 

IGOSLAVIA 

Dec. 5.—All military leave in Serbia was reported to have been 
neelled, and new measures taken to deal with sabotage on the rail- 
ays. The execution of 13 men for belonging to Gen. Mihailovitch’s 
ny was reported, and of 11 ‘“‘Communists”’ for preparing acts of sabo- 
e. The strength of Mihailovitch’s army was stated to have in- 
eased by 30,000 men in recent weeks. 
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